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THE SWEETEST SONG, 





Through all the season's gloom, o’er drifting snows, 
*Mid whistling windsand winter's chilling cold, 

Loud with the voice of love to ease earth's woes, 
I'he shepherd's song sounds sweetly as of old. 


He in the manger’s straw—the wretched stall, 
Erst taught the lessun of true Mercy’s sway; 
And no soul is 80 poor, or lost to all, 
That may not fee! Him born again to-day. 


Upon the sky that overhangs our ways, 
The Christmas star is shining bright as then, 
To light the inner heart with Heaven's rays— 
A wonltor of peace, good will to men. 


So 'mid the myrrh of kindly, friendly deed, 
So in the frankincense of smiie and word, 

Goes up to Him—Salvation's holy meed— 
The sweetest song e’en angels ever heard. 


A GOLDEN PRIZE. 


BY THE AUTHOR CF “PENKIVBL,”’ “OLIVE 
VYAROOR,” “BY CROOKED PATHS,” 
‘SHEATHED IN VELVBT,’’ 

BTO., BTO., BTO. 








CHAPTER XXII. 


LIFFORD let bis hand touch Nellie’s 
() sleeve encouragingly. 

“We had a little misunderstanding,” 
he answered drily. “No, we'll let by- 
gones be bygones, Mr. Wood. The doctor 
will, 1 am sure, keep his own counsel. 
Vyse is miles away by thistime! Why, 
how long is it ago?’’ 

“Three weeks,” said Mr. Wood. 

‘Three weeks!” murmured Clifford, 
with a faint look of uneasiness, “So long! 
Well, by thie time he is, if te is a sensible 
man, half-way «cross the ocean. It is the 
best thing he could have done, and what I 
advised bim; the pity of it is that he didn't 
take my advice without caving in my 
head. But I’ve quite made up my mind. 
Nothing will persuade me to prosecute him 
—or anybody else,”’ he added, almost to 
himself, ashe thought of that other, the 
old major, who bad twice wronged bim. 

Old Wood went out grumbling, with the 
doctor, and Nellie was left to her solitary 
watcb. 

Clifford was silent for some little time, 
for the argument and the talking had tired 
hiun, then be said: 

“Give me your hand, Nellie, I want to 
hold it while I tell you—but, ah, no, I can’t 
tell you how full of gratitade my heart is 
for all you have done for me!” 

She slid ber band slowly and sbyly into 
bis, and sat with downcast face, her beart 
beating like an imprisoned bird in her 
bosom. 

“You thought, perhaps, that I did not 
know half the time I have been lying here 
like a log, who it was that watched over me 
night and day, but I knew it, even when 1 

was at my worst, and I tried, Nellie, to get 
strength and tell you; and now I’m strong 
enough, I can’t find words; words are such 
poor things. But, Nellie, this I know, that 
no man was ever nursed as you have 
nursed me, even by his own sister.’’ 

She looked up swiftly, and a pang seemed 
to shoot through her heart, 

“No man ever bad a sweeter, dearer, 
more loving-hearted sister than you have 
been to me, Nellie, and if I live to bea 
hundred, I shall never forget it!’’ 

There was silence. She said not a word, 
and he could not see her face, which had 
grown whiter and whiter, after he had 
calied her his sister. 

Then he spoke again. 

‘It was a lucky and a happy day for me, 


that day I came down into the quarry, 
Nellie. Do you know, that if it had not 
been for ¥ ir father’s kindness and gene 


rosity, I should neve ' been an outcast, wan- 
dering about America or Australia in the 
old wretched fashion. I should neyer 
have known you, Nellie, and what it 

to have a dear little sister; and then I 
should never have made this discovery 
which has altered my life. You want to 
know what that is, little one?” he said, 
with asmile and a pressure of the hand; 
‘‘and I’m longing to tell you. But not yet, 
Nellie; not yet! A day or two—when I 
get a little stronger, directly I can got 
about—you shall know all. You will un- 
derstand then what I mean when! say 
that the day I came into the quarry was 
the turning point in my life.” 

He had spoken with some excitement, 
and his face bad grown flushed. She no- 
ticed it at onoe, and bent over him. 

‘You shall tell me all about it, Mr. 
Raven,” sbe said soothingly; “but don’t 
talk apy more now! It is time you went to 
sleep for a little while——”’ 

fle laughed, his eyes flashing with the 
brightness of the last remnants of bis fever. 

“You think | am sti!] wandering in my 
mind, I see, Nellie,” be said. “But I’m 
as sensible as a sane man can possibly be, 
and I’ve a very serious meaning to my 
words, But there, I won’t repay your 
sweet goodness by disobedience the mo- 
ment I’m weil enough to disobey; I’1/ take 
my nap, but only on one condition.” 

“And tbat is?’’ she said. 

“That you will go out and get a little 
run in the fresh air. You need not mind 
leaving me, Nellie; I am quite wel! and 
strong now, you know. Come, go, there’s 
a good girl? Why, who’sto nurse you if 
you are ill?” 

She straightened the pillow and the 
counterpane, and he took her tand as it 
passed him, and raised it to bie lips, 

“Thank you, thank you a thousand timea, 
dear Nellie! my little sister!’ be said, 

She did not snatch her band away, but 
drew it from his slowly, and, with lowered 
head, passed out. 

When the door had closed behind her, 
she stood with her hand pressed to her 
heart, a dazed, benumbed look on her face: 
then, with an uncertain step, she wade ber 
way to the path, and slowly climbing it, 
dropped on to the grass and Lid her face in 
her hands, while her lips murmured in a 
kind of sob: 

‘His sister! Only his sister! 
all, that is all!’ 

Five minutes: after she bad left the cot- 
tage, a gentieman came from the cliffs on 
the other side of the quarry, and stood 
looking down into it. 

He wore a long ulster, and had turned 
up the collar, which almost concealed his 
face. It was Arthur Carr-Lyon, and he 
had come to see for himself what this Clif. 
ford Raven was like, who had robbed him 
of Kave Meddon’s love, and against whom 
the anonymous note had warned bim., 

For as few minutes he stood behind a 
shelf of rock which sbeltered him from ob- 
servation, looking round with a steaithy 
giance,asif he were bent on some mur- 
derous errand; then, seeing that no one 
was about, he descended the path, keeping 
as much under the shadow of the over- 
banging rock as he could, and made bis 
way to the cottage. 

Even then he paused, and with pale face 
and stealthy glances, stood listening tor a 
moment or two, Then he knocked, and, 
getting no answer, softly opened the door 
and looked in. 

The comforteble aspect of the room 
seemed to surprise him, and he stood look- 
ing round curiously and suspiciously, and 
waiting for someone to come. 


That is 





But as no one appeared, he knocked at 
the inner door, and, again 


swer, turned the handie and went ! 
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the room was petty dost, so that though 
he could see the tace of the sick man, he 
could not distinguish his features. 

He went up to the bed, walking on tip- 
toe, and looked down at Clifford. 

“Curse him!’’ he muttered. ‘He looks 
a gentieman,” and his hands clenched as 
his face grew red with jealous hatred. 
‘*Who is he and what is he, and what’s he 
playing a part here for? She meets him I 
suppose—ourse bim, I—I could wring his 
neck as he lies here!’’ and his hands 
twitched, 

Almost as if the hoarsely-muttered words 
and the threatening gesture had been 
heard and seen by him, the sleeping man 
slowly turned his head and murmured 
something. 

Arthur Oarr-Lyon started and bit his lip, 
for it seemed to bim tbat the sleeping man 
bad spoken his, Carr-Lyon’s name. 

“Tat, what afool lam!” he exclaimed, 
under his breath. ‘I’m as—as nervous as 
acat! And whatabout? If anyone came 
in and he should wake, I can say ] have 
heard he was ill, and called to inquire. I’d 
better stay here and see it out,” and he 
sank into a chair, and eat staring evilly at 
the white, handsome face. 

“So that’s the fellow she’s sweet on, is 
it?” he muttered savagely. “Some inter- 
nal rogue who’s done something or other, 
and is lying in hiding here, pretending to 
be a quarryman. A quarryman with hands 
like those! I wish to Heaven | knew what 
he had been doing, and all about him! 1’d 
like t land him in quod; I'd like to see 
her tace when she heard the truth about 
him. He looxs bad, weak and bad! How 
long is he going to lie there asleep, I won. 
der? Sothat is ber Mr, Cliflord Raven! 
Curse bim, curse bim!”’ 

Then suddenly, while his lips were form- 
ing maledictions on this unknown man 
who had stepped between him and Kate, 
Ciifford lowered bis head, and seeming to 
look at him, though in reality he looked 
beyond him into vacancy, said, in a low, 
but perfectly distinct voice: 

*] am Desmond Carr-Lyon, the Far! of 
Carr.Lyon; I can prove it!” 

Artour Carr-Lyon sat pertectly motion- 
less for a moment, then he gazed wildly at 
the white face, and sprang to bis feet like a 
man who doubts his own senses. 

For a moment or two he stood there, bis 
eyes glaring down at the unconscious man, 
then he sprang, on tiptoe, across the room, 
tore down the curtain, and, springing back 
to the bed, bent down and scrutinized Clil- 
tord’s face. 

“By Heaven!’’ he exclaimed, shrinking 
pack, “it is Desmond!” 

Tnen he sank into the chair, and sat 
holding his head with his handa, and still 
glaring at the white, wasted face. 

‘“1t'’s—it’s Desmond! I know him! Yes, 
it’s Desmond! And—and he isthe ear! ! 
Then what am I? Why, I’m —nothing! 
Desmond come to life again, and—and I’m 
kicked out!’ 

He repeated this a dozen tines at least, 
until the words had lost their meaning for 
bim; then he got up and bent over the bed 
again. 

‘*Yoa, it’s Desmond!’’ be said hoarsely. 
‘And I’m not drunk or dreaming. Des- 
mond! What shall I do? What shall | 
do?” 

His brain whirled; the room seemed 
spinning round him, and t his fancy the 
sleeping man’s placid face was grinning 
and mocking at him. 

Stifling a cry, he stagyered out of the 
room into the air, and leaning againat the 
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swore. l)oes he know it?—does Desmond 
himself know it? If so, why hasn’t he 
come forward and claimed the titie?’ Why 
hasn’t be, why hasn’t ho?’ and he glared 
round suspiciously. “Who's at the bottom 
of this, and what are they playing at? 
What's the major’s game? What's Kate’s? 
Does she know that Desmond's alive, and 
I’m—I’m nobody and nothing? No she 
doesn’t know it; the major doesn't know 
it, or he wouldn’t have sold her to me, and 
she wouldn’t have accepted me, It’s for 
money and the title she’s marrying me. 
That’s it! I’ve known that all along !’’ 
Then suddenly, as he repeated this to 
himself with savage self-torture, an idea 
struck him. He was a fool, but he was 
cunning, when he was sober, 

‘She was going to marry me for my 
money and my title—and she shall marry 
me!’’ 

There was something so gratifying to his 
malicious jealous mind in the idea of en- 
trapping those who had sought to entrap 
him, that be even laughed, a hoarse, mirth- 
leas jaugh. 

Then he went back to the bed-room and 
looked at Olifiord still asleep, 
“Why didn’t that fool kill him out 
right?’ he muttered. ‘He looks weak and 
bad and as if it wouldn’t take much to kill 
him even now,” and he glanced round the 
room. ‘I could strangle him—easily,’’ he 
hissed, and bis fingers twitched spasmodi- 
cally. 
But Arthur Oarr-Lyon was too great a 
coward for such a decisive action, and after 
glowering down at the man whone title and 
money he had usurped, ho left the bedside 
and the cottage, 
When he arrived at Lydcote, everybody 
seeined in a state of bustie and contusion; 
and he went straight to his room and, lock- 
ing the door, tnrew himself into a chair. 
tlis valet had been packing, and on the 
clothe@rail in the dressing-room Arthur 
Carr-Lyon could see the regulation wed- 
ding suit put out ready for the morrow, 

“Only afew hours!’’ he muttered fever- 
ishly. ‘Only afew hours now! He oan’t 
leave the cottage; I’ll take care no letter 
reaches her, No! do what you like after, 
Cousin Desmond, but I'll marrry Kate 
Meddon to-morrow !" 

This was the only thing he could get to 
stand out clear in his mind; all the rest was 
confused and hazy. 

Only let him succeed in making Kate 
his wife and the rest might go. Perhaps 
he might stick tothe titloand the money 
yet 

He might go to law with Desmond, dis 
pute bis claim, and perbaps win the cane, 
Possession was the great thing, and after 


all, Desmond might have considerable dif- 
ficulty in proving that he was the earl— 
that he was bimseif. 

“DP'lt fight it inch by inch to the bitter 
end,” he muttered. “I won’t give it up 


until everything bas been tritd. And then 
—then | shall have sold the major and that 
proud daughter of hia! At any rate, I shall 
have had my revenge.”’ 

He rang the bell, and told a servant to 








getting no an- | tb 


door-post, tried to control his whirling 
brain. 
‘It’s Desmond—my Cousin Desmond 
6 rightiu heir, inside there he 
me wit logged persistence 
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bring him some some brandy, but when it 
came, and he was about to help himself, he 
stopped, and pushed it away from him, 

‘“No, I won't drink to-night! I’ve got to 
keep my bead clear or they'll beat me yet! 
I] won't touch a drop until after the wed. 
ding !”’ 

The day closed, and the morrow broke 
clear and bright, and the sun streamed 
through the window upon Ka'*, ag he 
stood before the gi ass in her white atin 
bridal gown. 

AnD Was OD her KN 6s .6#iG6 ber arrang 
ing the gauzy folds of the lace and 
Lady Warner auy siik whie 
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yards’ distance. 

“Draw ita littie wore forward, Aun,’’ 
she maid; “‘thatis it! That will do nicely! 
Reaily, Kate, you do look very well; but 
white always did suit you! I’ve seen some 
girls look as yellow as an orange under 
their vella, but though you are naturally 
pale, you stand the dead white very well. 
By the way, child, did you eat any break- 
fast this morning?”’ 

“Did I eat? I forget!" said Kate, and 
she raised her eyes for a moment, then 
dropped them, and stood motionless a a 
statue, and with apparently only a statue's 
interest in the proceedings. 

“Well, I don’t wonder,” said Lady War- 
ner. ‘I am sure ! could not have told on 
my wedding-day whether | stood on my 
head or my heels; one goes through it all 
in a kind of dream. I was #0 nervous, | 
remember, that I could have screamed 
when they sent up to say that the carriage 
was waiting. Do you feel like that?’’ 

Kate rained her eyes again. 

‘“*No,”’ she said slowly, in the same dull, 
mechanical fashion; ‘‘I don’t feel nervous, 
and I do not think I shall scream.’’ 

‘No, I don’t think you will, my dear,’’ 
said the old lady. ‘‘You have admirable 
nelf-pomsession, and are the last person in 
the world to make scenes, [ doubt very 
much whether you will cry.’’ 

“No, I don't think IT shal! even ory,” said 


Kate quietly. 

Nomeone knocked at the door, and Ann 
opened it and found Jane with a beautiful 
bouquet. 

“With Lord Carr-Lyon’s love to Mins 
Kate,”’ sald Jane, 

“Oh, bow magniricent!”’ exclaimed Lady 
Warner. “Look, Kate! I never saw any- 


thing handsomer. It must have come froin 
London by the night mail!” and she held 
it out for Kate’s inspection. 

Kate took it and looked at it pertectly 
unmoved, though such flowers were beau- 
titul enough to have roused her to enthu- 
siasmm—some months ago, 

“Yoa, it is very beautiful,” she said 
quietly. 

“See what it Is to havearich earl for a 
bridegroom,’’ said Lady Warmer, with a 
little laugh; “only earls can afford a bou- 
quet of such orchids as these! If you were 
going to marry a poor man, Kate, you 
would have to put up with Christmas roses 
and camelias, such as I had; but only or- 
chidaare good enough for the future Coun- 
tess of Oarr-Lyon! Well, nothing is too 
good tor my Kate!’’ and she took her hand 
and drew her towards ber. “Why, Kate, 
how very cold you are!” she exclaimed, 
aghast at the touch of her little white hand, 
which seemed like snow. “Dogo to the 
tireand warm yourself. Stoop down and 
hold your handa near it. Are you like that 
all over?”’ 

“] suppose #o,’’ said Kate, as she stared 
absently into the fire, “It is acold day, 
ian ’t it?’’ 

“Tt isn’t warm outside, but it’s warm 
enough in this room here,” said Lady 
Warner. “Will you have a glass of wine 
to—”’ 

Kate shook her head. 

“No, thanks,’’ she said indifferently; I 
didn’t know that I was #0 cold, so that it 
does not matter.’”’ 

Lady Warner signed to Ann, and the girl 
went down and got some wine, and the old 
lady made Kate drink some 

“You don’t want to freeze the bride. 
groom, ny dear,” she said, with a laugh. 

Then there caine the sound of footsteps 
on the stairs, and the two bridesmaids were 
permitted to enter. 

They were two nieces of Lady Warner, 
just fresh from school, and they started a 
‘duet of ecstatic admiration fuimediately. 

“Oh, Miss Meddon; oh, Kate, you look 
simply lovely! Doesn’t she, aunt? Ever 
so much prettier than Miss Brabazon, and 
everybody said she was the loveliest pride 
that had ever been seen! And that vel! — 
ob, It is too beautiful, too lovely! And 
what exquisite flowers! and look, Lord 
Carr-Lyon bas given us a bouquet each, 
and diamond pendants—see, Kate! Ob, 
auntie, don’t you think she i#a lucky girl 
to make such a mateh?” 

Lady Warner simply nodded; but some. 
thing in their girlish enthusiasm roused 
Kate fora moment, and she looked from 
one tothe other with a strange smile that 
they remembered years after, 

‘So you think I am lucky do you?”’ she 
said, her sweet low voice sounding very 
measurei and cold. 

‘Of coume we do, and so does everybody 


else! Why, you should have heard the 
bishop—you knew he had come?—he told 
the major that the Carr-! yon earldom is 
one of the oldest in the kingdom, and that 
you had made as good a match as if y: 
had had a couple of seasons in Lou ion,” 
Kate turned her a0 away, and raised 
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the bouquet to her face to hide the spasm 
which passed over it; then she shuddered 
and heid the flowers away from her. 

“What is it, Kate?’ the three asked in 
chorus, 

“Nothing, nothing,” she faltered. ‘‘I 
never did care much for the smell of or- 
chida.’’ 

“Apd you are ready now?” said Lady 
Warner, looking at her watch. “I think it 
is time we got down-stairs if the bishop is 
here. It will notdoto keep him waiting, 
to say nothing of poor Lord Carr-Lyon.” 

One of the girls giggled. 

“Poor Lord Carr-Lyon, be is so impe- 
tient Do you know, Kate, dear,” she 
whispered mischievously, ‘‘that he has 
sent twice within the last half-hour to hear 
if you were nearly ready, and we told 
him—at leasi my sister Madge did—that 
you had scarcely began to dress. Ian’t it 
nice of him to be so eager? I hope my 
bridegroom will be the same when I get 
one, But I shall bave to put up with a cu- 
rate or a captain in a line regiment, sha’n’t 
1, aunt?” and she laughed brightly. 

Kate's face grew red. Their lightheart- 
edness struck discordantly on her strained 
and tortured mind. 

“I hope you will be very happy, Lucy, 
whomsoever you may marry.”’ 

‘*Thank you, dear, and I hope I will look 
half as sweet as you do to-day when my 
turn comes, oh, what a lot of people there 
are outside the gates. And the carriage has 
come, aunt! Mightn’t we go down?” 

Kate moved towards the door and then 
she stopped. 

“Give—give me some more wine please,”’ 
she said. 

“Kate, are you ill?” cried one of the girls, 
for her pale face had grown white as the 
driven snow. “Oh, you are not going to 
taint, are you?”’ 

‘“No,’’ said Kate when she had drank the 
wine; “no, Lucy, 1i’m not going to faint— 
why should If But, you see, forall my 
bragging, I am a little nervous.” 

The two girls looked at each other, and 
the youngest, as they followed down the 
stairs, whispered to her aunt: 

“f think she feels it more than we think, 
aunt. Kate isn’t #0 cool and matter-of-fact 
ax people consider her to be!’’ 

The little drawing-room was crowded 
with people, and in their midst were the 
major, and his distant relative, the bishop, 
—the former red, and shining with satifac- 
tion the latter bland and complacent, and 
with the air of continual benediction. 

A hush fell upon the pas Kate en- 
tered, and the major came bustling up and 
took her hand. 

“This is my daughter Kate, bishop;’”’ he 
said, and the complacent ecclesiastic shook 
the cold hand, and murmured a few appro. 
priate worda. 

‘‘] am very glad to see you, my dear, and 
rejoiced that we such a joyful occasion. 
You’re motherand I were great friends, 
and I can understand my cousin, the ma. 
jor’s {pride in the posseasion of so great a 
treasure.”’ 

Then in an undertone heasaid to the ma- 
jor— 

“Sheis very beautiful! I can compre- 
hend the whole matter now. She could 
hav « married as high as she pleased. | 
hope this young Lord Carr-Lyon is worthy 
of her.” 

“Oh, » most excellent young fellow, 
bisbop,”’ said the major, solemn|y, ‘‘a most 
steady and—er—high-princtpled young 
man.” 

“Ah, indeed! I bave not had the pleas- 
ure of making his acquaintance,’”’ said the 
bishop, blandly. ‘1 remember the late 
earl, who must have been his uncle,”’ 

“His uncle—er—precisely,’’ said the ma- 
jor. ‘‘Won’t you take a glass of wine, 
bishop, before you start? I can recommend 
this Madeira—you used to be partial to 
Madeira if I rernember rightly.” 

“Only half «a glass, please,” said the 
bishop. “Yes, | knew the uncle, and this 
young fellow, of course, Desmond Carr- 
Lyon.” 

The major’s face grew red, then pale. 

“No, no,” he said, speaking in a low 
voice, and glancing round apprehensively. 
“No, this is not Desmond, but Arthur,’’ 

“Arthur? Dear me; what tricks one’s 
memory plays with one,’’ aaid the bishop. 
‘Let me see, the uncle died, and the next 
two boys were drowned yachting, and then 
came Deamond! Surely——” 

“‘He—he died out in America— Nevada,”’ 
explained the major, the perspiration start- 
ing out on his forehead. “You will have 
another glass? ‘It’s very decent wine; 
some I bought at a sale——”’ 

“Only half a glass more, my dear major! 
So Desmond died too, did he? How strange! 
He was a nice boy, was Desmond! 
| member him 





I re- 
iuite well A nice frank, 


| maniy boy! 


“Yeon, yeu; so I have heard,’’ the major 
said borriedly. “But! think you'll like 
the present earl; he is—er—a very nice 

tellow.” 

“Just so,and a very lucky one!” said 
the bishop, with a nod and a smile, “And 
so young Desmond died too, did he? What 
an unfortunate race the Carr-Lyons have 
been!’’ 

“You, yes, they have,’ said the major; 
‘and now, don’t you think we had better 
start for the church?” 

“I’m quite ready,’’ the bishop assented 
blandly. 

The major gave Kate his arm, and ied 
her to the carriage, and the rest following 
suit, the cavalcade started. 

As Lucy, the pridesmaid, had said, there 
was a crowd outside, and they set up a 
cheer as she came out, looking like a beau- 
teous statue, in her white bridal dreas, with 
her white face gleaming through the costly 
veil. 

There was another crowd at the church, 
and Kate on her father’s arm passed up a 
lane made by the eager and curious sight- 
seers. 

They were not only eager and curious, 
but kindly and affectionate, for more than 
once she heard a voice murmur. ‘‘Heaven 
bless you, Miss Kate!’ 

The church was crammed, and the ves- 
try itself seemed so full that there were 
scarcely room for the bishop to put on his 
surplice, 

Meanwhile the bridegroom had been 
wearing his heart out impatiently. 

From an early hour of the auspicious 
morning he had paced up and down his 
room devoured by mingled eagerness and 
dread; eagerness to call Kate his own, his 
wife, and dread, lest by some miracle Des- 
mond should recover his strength, and pre- 
gent himself even at thealtar to stop the 
ceremony. 

Siowly the hours seemed to drag their 
long length along, and he became like a 
wounded bear to every one who approached 
him. 

Once his valet was on the point of giving 
him notice, and one of the maids whom he 
happened to meet on the stairs fled to the 
servants’ hall in tears, calied forth by the 
flood of oaths with which he greeted her. 

But the longest hour dwindles away if 
one will but wait for it, and after what 
seemed to be ages, they came and told him 
that the bride had sterted. 

Then, and not till then, he toesed off a 
giassful of brandy, and permitted his vaiet 
to put the finishing touches to his toilet. 

“There’s—there’s a lot of people there, I 
suppose he inquired of the patient valet. 

“Yes, my lord, a good many people 
—hundreds, I should say.”’ 

‘<W hat sort of people?’’ he demanded. 

“Oh! all sorts, my lord; all the gentry— 
they’re in the church, most of them, and 
the servants.”’ 

“Are there aay of those cursed quarry. 
men?” he asked with affected indifference. 

“J don’t know, my lord, but I should 
think #0, there seems all sorts of people 
there.’’ 

‘Did you see any of them give Miss Kate 
a letter?”’ 

‘No, my lord. 
I did not see——”’ 

“And you wouldn’t have seen if they 
had,’’ snaried his lordship. ‘‘You’re a fool! 
Be yuick. Confound you, do you think 
I’m going to sit hereall day while you 
chatter like a monkey? Give mea little 
more brandy.” 

The valet shrugged his shoulders and 
went on with his work, and presently Ar- 
thur, the Earl of Carr-Lyon, was ready, 
and accompanied by a distant relative, a 
young cavalry officer, who had been hunted 
up to play the part of best man, entered the 
carriage. 

“Keep your spirits up, Arthur,” said the 
young fellow, eyeing him critically. ‘There 
is nothing to be afraid of.’’ 

‘*Who's afraid?’ snarled the ear!. 

“Oh, all right,” responded the lad, add- 
ing to himself, “the beggar has been drink- 
ing.’’ 

They reached the church porch, and the 
bridegroom made his way through the 
crowd to the door, amidst a profoud si- 
lence. 

**Looks terrible anxious, don’t he?’ re- 
marked an old laborer, as she earl and his 
best man passed into the church. ‘But, 
lawks, it’s a trying time, lads; ain’t it?” 

Arthur Carr-Lyon seemed to find it a 
very trying time, for as he entered the ves- 
try his eountenance was that of a man who 
was running a race for life or death; and 
the major as he came forward found an op- 
portunity to whisper: 

“All right, my dear boy; keep up your 
spirits!” 

Then he introduced him to 


A letter?—certainly not. 


the bDisbop, 





who shook hands and smiled a benedic- 





tion upon him, and the bride, leaning upon 
ber father’s arm and followed by her 
bridesmaids, moved up to the altar. 

it was @ strange thing, but at the mo- 
ment, ae the organ pealed out the first part 
of the marriage service, Kate's spirit took 
flight, and leaving Sandford church, went 
back to the dusky lane where she bad drat 
met Clifford Raven; and his handsoms 
face, pale and wan, with fatigue and bun. 
ge’, rose before her. 

She saw him, too, as he had stood be. 
neath her on the terrace on the night of the 
ball, and the organ seemed to be setting to 
music the passionate words that his lips 
had uttered. 


His voice seemed to rise and [ill the 
church, crying: 
“Kate, I love you, I love you! Trust to 


me, Kate! I love you! Only waft and lis- 
ten to me!’’ 

But she put the vision away from her, 
and walked up to the altar with a firm un- 
wavering step, and not one of the hun- 
dreds of spectators ever guessed what was 
passing inthe mind of the bride, whose 
beauty filled men with admiration and 
women with envy. 

At the altar the bishop stood in his lawn 
sleeves, andin his deep and solemn voice he 
read the service. 

“Will you, Arthur, have this woman, 
Kate, to be your wife?”’ 

What a solemn service it is!) How many 
a life has been made or wrecked by it! 

Blandly and smoothly the major spoke 
his part; and hoarsely but firmly Arthur 
Carr-Lyon went through his, 

Kate’s was scarcely audible, but the 
bishop was supposed to catch her responses, 
and in afew minutes the knot was tied and 
Kate Meddon and Arthur Carr-Lyon were 
man and wile. 

Man and wife! 

Aasthe last words were uttered, those 
who were standing near tiie altar rails saw 
the bride shudder and droop her head, and 
noticed the bridegroom’s face grow red and 
his eyes flash; but the next moment a 
rush was made to the vestry to sign the reg- 
ister, and bride and bridegroom were for- 
gotten . 

White and statuesque Kate signed her 
maiden name for the last time, and the 
bridegroom, taking up the pen, signed his, 
but his hand shook, and his name was a 
mere scrawl. 

Then the usual crowd, which is always 
to the front at fashionable weddings wrote 
their names, and the bridegroom made 


‘their way to their carriage through a line 


of children who strewed fiowers in their 


“Thank Heaven, that’s over, eh, Kate?’’ 
said the bridegroom. “What a confounded 
tuss, isn’t it. 

Kate, white and cold, shrank back in 
her corner, and said nothing, and in a few 
moments the carriage stopped at tire ma- 
jor’s villa. 

As many people as—and more ihau—the 
place would hold had been asked, and the 
major in bis blue coat and white waistcoat 
received them and did the honors, 

One wedding breakfast is very much like 
another. 

There is the same stony chicken and 
stringy ham, the usual soul freezing pas- 
try and mock turtle soup; and as it is at 
most weddings, 80 it was at Kate’s:; and the 
guests foraged amongst the cold viands 
and drank the stock champagne with the 
ordinary recklessness. 

And equally of course the usual speeches 
were made; the pvishop blandly enlarging 
on the happiness of married state, and the 
major in his very best vein, repiying to 
the toast of the parent. 

None ofthose who sat and listened to him 
but would have given bim a testimonial on 
the spot for fatherly affection and disin- 
terestedness,—nove excepting, perhaps, the 
bridegroom, who drank deeply of the cheap 
champagne, and who smiled behind his 
table-napkin at the major’s most florid and 
touching sentiments, 

And ‘Kate? She sat through it all with 
the patience and stolidity of a statue, 

Never once did ber face lose its set, 
mechanical expression, and the spectators 
marvelled at the wonderful! selt- possession 
which enabled her to listen unmoved to 
the major’s glowing and elegant periods. 

The bridegroom had stammered out a 
few words of thanks for the bride, the best 
man had made the usual attempt atafunny 
speech and then a move was begun. 

Lady Warner and the bride left the table, 
and followed by the bridesmaids, went to 
change Kate’s white dress for the travel- 
ing one, 

The major got up and touched 
on the shoulder. 

‘‘A few words wit you before 
dear boy,”’ he said, and h 
and followed him into the 
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‘*Well,” he said sullenly, “what is it?”’ 

“Just to wish you every happiness, my 
dear Arthur,’’ said the major iaying his 
band cn his shoulder, and beaming at bim 
with ratber unsteady eyes. ‘“‘Couldn’t do 
it before all those people, you know! May 
Heaven bless you, my dear boy; and my 
dear Kate, too! You will take care of her, 
Arthur? Yes,I am sure you will take 
care of her,’’ and he wiped away an imagi- 
nary tear. “Nobody knows what a com- 
fort and treasure that dear girl has been to 
me; no one!” 

**I dessay,’’ said the bridegroom with an 
impatient sneer. ‘‘But you baven’t brought 
mo in here to tell me that, have you? What 
is it?’’ ‘ 

“Well, my dear boy,” said the major, 
with a little apologetic laugh; ‘‘there was a 
matter of business between us, you know! 
Perhaps it is scarcely the time, and yet I 
have no doubt you would like to get it set- 
tled and done with. Have you—did you 
happen to remember to—ahem !—put that 
check in your pooket, my dear Arthur?”’ 

“The check for the money I promised 
you the day I married Kate? No, I bave 
not!”’ 

The major’s face reddened; he had been 
drinking far too much of the cheap cham- 
pagne. 

“But don’t excite yourself,’’ Carr-Lyon 
went on. “J’1l keep my word, Look here, 
you had better run up to London to-mor- 
row or the day after, and 1’ll give it to you 
there,” 

“Very well,” said the major, but he 
looked bitterly disappointed. 

Then the bridegroom went out and put 
on his overcoat, and stood in the little hall 
impatiently waiting for the bride. 

She came down presently; the carriage 
drew up at the door, the guests pressed for- 
ward witb the regulation rice and slippers, 
and in ber last ook at the house Kate saw 
the figure of her tather standing on the 
steps, with his handkerchiet pressed to hie 
eyes in an at'itude of profound and uncon- 
trollable grief. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


N KATE'S wedding morning Clifford 
() Raven, the true Earl of Carr-Lyon, 

slept rather longer than he had as yet 
done, and Nellie and her father, rejoicing 
that he should do so, went about on tiptoe 
as they set about their labor of love, the 
preparation of a delicate little breaktast tor 
him. 

‘TT am so glad he has slept so well, 
father,’ said Nellie, in a whisper, her sad 
eyes growing lighter fora moment. ‘The 
doctor says that all he wants is sleep and 
rest, and that soon——”’ 

She stopped and sighed involuntarily as 
she remembered that her patient’s recov- 
ery meant his departure, perbaps for ever. 

‘‘Well, he’s had a good sleep this morn. 
ing, anyway,” said Mr. Wood, squatting 
before the fire to make some toast. ‘] 
shouidn’t wonder if he’s able to get up and 
move abouta bit; but he mustn’t be too 
venturesome! l’ve seen many a man as 
thought himself quite out o’ the sick lists, 
chucked back for two or three weeks for 
bein’ too cheeky, a8 you may say. For, 
what Mr. Raven wants is just to come out 
into the sun and sit about, just like—just 
like them lizards as is in foreign countries; 
there’s nothing like the sun for all kinds 
of ailments. ’Pears to. me, Nell, my lass, 
as you want a little of the same kind o’ 
medicine yourself; this long bout o’ nurs. 
ing has tried you, my gel. What a fuss 
them bells do make, to be sure,’’ he broke 
off looking up at the sky, and in the direc- 
tion of Sandford church. 

1t’s Lord Uarr-Lyon’s wedding, tather,”’ 
said Nellie. 

‘‘Aye,” he said, with a chackle; “he was 
not long making up his mind after the 
grand party! This ’ere toast’s done now, 
and 1]’ll go and see if Mr. Raven’s waking 
yet.” 

It was past neon when Clifford woke, 
and he seemed almost like bis old self; so 
bright were bis eyes and cheerful his man- 
ner, 

Nellie stood by him while he ate his 
breakfast, watching bim with the rapt at- 
tention usual witu ber, and during the 
time the bells were silent, and she said 
nothing about the wedding. 

“] think Lil get up, Nellie,” he said, 
after awhile. 

‘,Are you sure you are weil enough?” she 
asked anxiously. 

“J feel as strong as a lion,’’ be said; 
‘though I’m aware | don’t look like it,’’ he 
added ruefully as he stared at his thin 
bands, “Oh, yes; I’m on the right road 
now, Nellie. 1 want to get ap and about 


again, and relieve you of the terrible bur- 
den I have been,—no, for that sounds un- 


grateful; and | know you have thought 


rder But get ul Ne and 








take a walk around the quarry. By Jove, 
it’s years instead of weeks since I saw the 
aky tace to face!” 

She went out and sent her father to him, 
and Olifford got dressed, though it was 
rather a lengthy process. 

“These things must bave grown since I 
waslying here,” he said with a laugh, a 
he put on the coat that had fitted bim so 
closely and compactly and now seemed s0 
vast and roomy. 

“Ah! you’ll soon fill ’em out again,” re- 
marked Wood. ‘What you want is a Lit- 
tle sun, as I was telling Nelly, and acourse 
o’ steak and stout. Do you remember the 
steak you eat the first day you came here, 
well that’s the sort.’’ 

Ciifford laughed in company, and they 
went out on to the ledge in iront of the cot- 
tage. Nellie had carried a chair out in the 
sun, and they made him sit down. 

“By Jove!’ he exclaimed, drawing along 
breath, and looked around with an inva- 
lid’s delight in the fresh open air. ‘it's 
worth being shut up in a room fora week 
or two to enjoy this as | am doing!" 

“You're looking pretty bright and cheer- 
ful, I must say,’’ said Wood, with a look of 
approval, 

“1 wish I could make you understand 
how happy | feel,’’ responded Clifford, ex- 
tending a hand toeach. “BatlI could not 
unless I tell you all my story; and it’s such 
a strange story, such a wondertul romance, 
that 1’m afraid you’d think | was delirious 
egain.”’ 

Nellie and her father exchanged a glance 
of apprebension. 

‘Don’t excite yourself now,’’ said the old 
man. 

“Do not be afraid. I am all right, and 
not at all likely to make myself bad again. 
But it is a strange and romantic story; so 
strange that at times 1 can secarcoly per 
suade myeelf that it’s true. I’ve always 
oeen such a rolling stone, such a waif and 
general outcast, that to find wyself sud- 
denly——” he stopped and lJaughed, and 
passed bis bands over his eyes, “I was 
avarly telling you,” he said. 

There was pause for a moment or two, 

“I should think I should be able to get 
into Sandford to-morrow.” 

“On, no, no!’’ said Nellie quick ly. 

“Oertainly not,’’ said Mr. Wood. ‘You 
don’t want to go and knock yourself up 
again. Besides, what do you want to go 
to fan tord for; all in such a hurry? Oan't 
me or Neliie do it for you?’’ 

“No,” said Olifterd with asmile, “No 
one can do it for me, I must do it myselt. |! 
have to go and secure my life's happiness, 
to right a wrong and claim my own!"’ 

Again Neilie and her tather excuanged 
glances. 

“And please Heaven when I get it there 
shall be some good done witb it. I will 
see it we can’t lessen soine of the poor 
man’s troubles, bereabouis, For one thing 
we'll bave a couple of lifeboats at Sandford: 
and there shall be some decent cottagra— 
and why shbouldn’t every poor man have a 
plot of ground to till for himsel!; yes, and 
acow to provide milk for his young ones, 
and——’’ 

“There, there,’ broke in Mr. Wood, 
“you're exciting yourse!f——"’ 

“No, I’m not,” said Ciifford with a re- 
assuring smile. “it does me good and 
puts fresh strength injp me to picture some 
of the things I can do Wuen I get the money 


Mr. Wood be gan to look frigtened. 

Olifford laughed, and laying hia band 
upon the hard, borny one resting on his 
chair, looked up at the honest face. 

“You think I am light headed, I know,”’ 
he said. ‘‘But I am not. [ am talking sin 
ple common-sense. And I don’t know 
why I shouldn’t tell you. Listen. When 
I came into the quarry a few months ago, 
| was just a mere waif and stray, as I said, 
a mere nobody with a penny—yes, 1 hada 
shilling! And I shall bave that shilling as 
long a91 live,” and his band went mechani. 
cally to his heart, over which in his waist. 
coat pocket, Kate’s shilling lay. “I didn't 
give you my right name—I'|l tell you what 
that is directiy—and I hadn’t, as! thought, 
a chance of doing the slightest thing tor 
myselfin England. I meant leaving it as 
you know. Andall thetimel felt as i'l 
were leaving my heart behind me. AndI 
should have been! for just before I saw 
you that lucky afternoon I had lost my 
heart for good and all, anu—’’ he stopped 
“_and now the wheel has turned and I am 
rich. Notonly rich bat I hope and trust 
a bappy man. But that depends upon ber, 


upon the young lady—’’ he stopped again. 
“Friends, frieuds,’’ and he heid out his 
banda, ‘to-morrow, or as soon as I am 


strong enough, I am going to her t» lay my | 


heart at ner feet, to tell ber of this wor 


| 
ful change in my fortunes, and beg her 


accept my life a 








Once more he stopped, bis tace working, 
his lips quivering. ou! 

“Do you think 1 am talkfag nonsense? 
No, it’s just simple truth. And I know— 
I feel what her answer will be, for I feei 
and know that she loves me—and—great 
Heaven, | can scarcely persuade myself 
that | am not dreaming! But you will see 
—you will see. Tomorrow, if I am not 
strong enough to go, I will get you to take 
a letter——’’ 

He broke off suddenly, tor the Sandford 
bells began to peal out, 

“What bella are those?’ he asked, with 
a smile, 

‘Sandford bells,” said Mr. Wood. 

Nellie did not speak, but stood a little 
behind the chair, her hands clasping it 
tight, her face white and drawn. 

‘“Sandiord!”’ said Clifford. “What are 
they ringing for? Somebody’s birthday, I 
suppose?’’ 

‘‘No, it’s nobody’s birthday as I knows 
off,” said Mr. Wood, glad to get him away 
from the other subject. “That’s a wed- 
ding peal, that is!’’ 

“A wedding peal! Someone has been 
married, then?’ said Clifford, with a smile. 
“Who is it? But it’s no one I know, I sup- 
pose?’’ 

“[ reckon you know them,” he said 
lightly. “It’s Lord Carr-Lyon’s wedding 
—him and Miss Kate Meddon!” 

Clifford looked up with the smile still on 
bis face, as if he had misunderstood; then 
he repeated, ‘‘Lord Oarr-Lyon and Miss 
Kate Meddon!”’ still in a mechanical tash- 
ion, 

Then he started to hia feet, and caught 
the old man by the collar of his coat, and, 
with a stern air and white face confronted 
him. 

‘*How dare you mock me?’’ he shouted. 
“How dare you play upon tbe feelings of a 
sick man! Whose wedding, do you say? 
Speek, man, and tell me the truth this 
time!”’ 

Mr. Wood gasped and stuttered in dread- 
ful alarm, 

‘Be easy now, Mr. Raven,” he pleaded, 
thinking Olifford’s mind was going. ‘Be 
easy and calm like pow. There now! I’li 
tell ye slowly and it’s gospel truth, It’s 
Lord Carr-Lyon and Miss Kate, the ma- 
jor’s daughter, as wes married to-day !’’ 

With a wild and awful cry, Clifford 
flung the old man from him and stood 
erect, with his bands extended over his 
head. 

“Married! Married!’ be said, and in 
such atone of agony and despair that It 
rang again in the hearts of the two listen. 
ers, ‘“‘Married! Kate married! Ob, Heaven 
have mercy on me! Kate married, and to 
him!’ 

Then he turned to the terrified old man 
again. 

‘10's false! false! and you know it! You 
are only trying me! It’s a jest—a cruel, 
hard-hearted joke! Sbhecan’t be marriea! 
No, that can’t be, for if she were, then 
everything would oe too late! Tell me the 
truth! Oh, forgive me!’’ be cried hoarsely, 
‘‘Don’t mind what I say, don’t think bard 
of me. I scarcely know what I’m saying. 
Not married! Oh, don’t tell me that! I’d 
rather hear that she’s dead—no, no, not 
that either, Ob, Heaven, have mercy on 
me!’’ and he bid his face in his hands and 
sank into the chair. 

The bells pvaled on. They seemed to 
madden him. He sprang upright and 
made as if he were going to rush across the 
quarry in the direction of Sandford; but 
Nellie caught one arm and her tather the 
otber. 

‘Let me gol’’ he shouted. “She shall 
not marry him—the impostor! She shall 
not, at any rate, until I have told her who 
lam! Let me go!” and he struggied with 
them fiercely; but the old man’s tough 
bands held him in a firm grasp, 

“Hearken to me, lad,’’ he said, with emo- 
tion, ‘whether you be sane or inad, | can- 
not tell; but whichever ye be, ye muat bide 
here, for it won’t do ’6e no good to let ’ee 
go on @ wild-goose chase, For a wild-goone 
chase it would be—seein’ that the Lord 
Carr-Lyon married Miss Kate early this 
mornin’, and that by this time they are on 
their way t the honeymoon.”’ 

The tortured man ceased struggling, and 
stood with clasped bands and frenzied eyes; 
the bells pealing like mad and demoniac 
laughter in his ears, 

“Tell him, Nellie; most like he’ll be 
lieve you,” ssid Mr. Wood gravely. 

“It is true,” she murmured; “his lord- 
ship and Miss Meddon were married this 
morping.”’ 

“| et me go, please,’’ he said buskily; and 
he walked with the staggering gait of a 


jrunken man wt the cottage, locked the | 
joor after him, and flung himaelf t 
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Bric-a-Brac, 
CoLLEoTine Potson.—The manner in 
whioh snake poison is obtained for medici- 
nal purposes is quite interesting. The 
keeper, armed with a thick glove, seizes 
the shake around the neck and presents « 
small giass to the irritated animal, which 
bites viciously at the giass, into which the 
poison flows, In this way it is collected 
trom the rattiesnakeand the deadly little 

copperhead. 

Tur Noss.—It is announced thata new 
journal is to appear as the organ of 
the science. Itis desirable that the nose 
should be as long as possibile, this being « 
sign of power and genius, A straight nose 
denotes a just, serious, fine, judicious, and 
energetic mind; a Koman nose, a propen- 
pensity for adventures; and a wide nose 
with large open nostrils is a mark of 
great sensuality. A cleft nose shows be- 
nevolence, The curved fleshy nose is a 
mark of domination and cruelty. The 
curved, thin nose, on the contrary is a mark 
of bril. fant mind, but vain and disposed to 
be ironical. A turned up nose denotes a 
weak mind, 

ENVBLOPES.— How were letters sealed be- 
tore the invention of envelopes? Bees-wax 
was the first material used, Then came 
sealing wax mixed with a white substance, 
Red wax began with Louis VI., 1115, and 
green wax first nade its eppearance about 
the year 1163. Inthe thirteenth century, 
yellow, brown, rose, black, and blue were 
added to the foregoing colors. Black is a 
rarity met with in the seals of the military 
religious orders, (Under the First Empire 
peopie began to use waters, which were 
brought from Italy by the soldiers and 
officers of the French army. Those waters 
were cut witha punch out of «thin leaf 
made of ftiour. Finally, gummed enve- 
lopes gradually began to replace sealing- 
wax and wafers nearly everywhere. The 
first envelopes which were made here date 
back to ISA0. 

ABOUT MABRIAGE.—In Kussia the girls 
put small beaps of grain on the floor, one 
for each present, and then a cock is 
brought in to decide, by the heap he se- 
lects for picking, who baw the firm chance 
of getting a husband. To ascertain whether 
they will stay In the house or leave for an. 
other home, they throw a boot backwards 
over their heads, Ifthe toe falls towards 
the thrower, she will marry and leave the 
service: if the heel, sbe has to wait for de- 
liverance from singte bleesedness or ser vi- 
tude at least another year. The Swedish 
bride tries to see the groom before he sees 
her, to gain the mastery. She places ber 
foot before his during the ceremony and 
sits in the bridal chair first. She must 
stand near the groom 40 that no one can 
come between them. It is deemed «pecially 
ominous in Scotland tor a lump of soot to 
fall down and spoil the breakiast on the 
day of the wedding, for a bird to die in its 
cag®é, or for a bird to ait on the window-sill 
and chirp long. The bride must caretully 
avoid breaking a dish on that day. There 
isa curious custom in modern Greece. The 
groom is shaved bya young man whose 
parents are both living, while the young 
men sing, ‘‘Kazor silvered and gilt, shave 
tenderly the young man’s cheeks, don’t 
leave a hair, lest the parents of hia bride 
think him ugly.”’ 


Dr. Faustus.—The tradition of the devil 
and Dr. Fauatuas, concerning the first In- 
vention of printing, was derived trom the 


odd circumstance in which the Bibles of 
the first printer, Fust, appeared to the 
world, When he had discovered this new 
art, and printed off a considerable number 
of copies of the bible, to imitate those that 
were commonly sold in MSS., be under- 
took the sale of them at Varia, It was to 
hia interest to conceal this discovery, and 
to pase Off bis printed copies tor MSS, But 
as he was enabled to sell his bibles at sigty 
crowna, while the other scribes demanded 
five bundred, this raised universal aston- 
ishment; and still more when he produced 
copies as fast as they were wanted, and 
even lowered his price, The uniformity of 
the copies increased wonder. Informa 
tion was given in t) the magistrate against 
him asa magician;and in searehing bis 





lodgings @ great number of copies were 
found. The red ink, and Fust’s red is pe 
cullarly brilliant; which embellished his 
copies was said to 06 his blood; and it was 
solemniy adjudged him to be favor with 
the devil, Fust was at length obliged to 
save himeel! from the bontireby revealing 
his art to the Parilament of Paris, who dls 
charged him from a mecutior oon - 
sideration of this 
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OTHER DAYS. 





BY *' 41m M,. Beet 


ee 
Swertasthe sound of must 
‘ jeavivg the midnight air, 

liuriliiag the -clemn silence 
And echotng faint and rare. 


Sweetas the star of evening 
‘.\immertng thro’ a haze, 

So eweetl are olden memorics 
Aud the thoughte of other days 


Ih aragthe withered fower 

Memento of the dead 

lh ar as the lifelegs 
he quiet charchyard bed 


brody 


jeer ee the hope of meeting 
mii heaveu'’s ras. 
olden mem 


Hive iowert, 
= demr are ites 


And the theughtes of other daye« 


The heart grows 
Tieeyv 
Acthe pastewrepallbe the Moodtive 


warm ane tender, 


are blurred with tears 


bearing the drift of the years, 


Piheson! growe taint with longing 
lo tread the joet lave maser, 
Assit dreame of Lie cideu memurl: 
aud the thonghts of other daye. 


ONLY A VIOLET. 
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CHAPTER IV, 


’ KEITH had a double motivein urging 
| Molly to keep their secret from their 

\ hostess. He feared not only had Mrs, 
A vonby other views for ber little protege, 
but sie would have oonsidered his love for 
Moliy as downright treachery to his 
eouern 

Keith oould notexactly define his 
feelings for Sybil. 

Hehead Known what was expected of 
him tor years, He had not one spark 
of love for Miss Hurst, but he got on with 
her, 

Nhe did not expect any very elaborate 
courtship, was a finelooking giri, and a 
wife any inan might have been very proud 
of, 

But for that meeting in the wood, but for 
hia in'roduction to Molly, it i# quite pos- 
sible Keith —_ have married his cousin, 

1 


own 


and believed the calm regard he felt for ber 
the strongest sentiinent his heart was cap- 
able of, 

And now, the evening before his return— 


the very day on which he had plighted 
his troth to Molly—his mother quietly said 
to the Karl, alluding to her son and 
Sybii 
“lois high time they were married!’’ 
Lord Ogilvie did not answer at first. A 
Inan of few words he was very tnuch under 


his daughter's int penos: but Lady Alice, 
vic anderstood him thoroughly, did not 
like bis seeming indifference, and re- 
joined 


“Papa, do put away your book and listen 
tome. Keith is six-and-twenty. This will 
be Sytil’s fourth London season, There is 
nothing in the world for them to wait for. 
Don't you think they had better be mar- 
riedat baster?’’ 

“It they wish it, my dear!’’ 

The reply, simple and acquiescent though 
it was, highly displeased Lady Alice. ler- 
hapa she resented the degree of doubt in 
the “iy 

“Ofcourse they wish it. Haven't they 
been in love with each other ever since they 
were little bite of children!’’ 

“TP never thought #o,”’ 


‘Papa,’’ pleaded the widow, fairly brought 


to bay, 
plainly. 


“do, please, say what you 
“IL can't 


mean 


acree with ine, and then raising diflicul- 
Lies,’’ 
Lord Ogilvie changed his tuanner. 
“Alioe, [ made up 7 mind, after poor 
Jim's troubles, 1 would never interfere in 
the matter of marriage again, Lf your bo 
and Svoll fancy each other wel! and rhe 


lie will have a tine fortune, and 
will gain a good husband; but I won’t 
terfere with them,” 

‘“Lhey are devoted to each othert!’’ 

Lord Ogilvie sbragged bis shoulders, 

“They don’t quarrel, and they geek each 
other's society about as much as two young 
people, who are the only youthful ones tn 
afamily of elderly folk mostly do-—that’s 
all,’’ 

“Tinean to speak to Keith!’ 

“And then?” 

“i sball tell him he is treating Sybil un- 
fairly. The engagement ought either to be 
publicly announoed, or the report of it con- 
tradicted. The girl will never have any 
Sultabie ollers while people believe her a 
flancee,"’ 

“Please yourself, Alice’ —here the 
inan’s voice grew sad—Heaven knows | 
would alter things if I could, and make 
ith my heir, he boy is a true ‘Tempest 

xenerous and loyal to the core! He bas 
or Durant’s charm of manner, too, One's 
whole heart goes out to him, while, though 
Keatrice was the apple of Iny eye and her 


husband worthy of her, | never could care 
for their «hild!"” 


old 


“Sybil ina carling!” 
“IT <nOW sie is very popular, and will 
never lack friends. “A charining girl, ac- 


cording to all accounts: bat, ALios, nature 
nade one fatal defect in Nybil—she has no 
hbeart!"’ 

Papa!’ 

‘It is quite true, my 
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bear your seeming to 


the girl 
in- 











miasing organ so fares ber bodily health 
regards other 


concerned, but as 6,1 
vena emphatically, Sybil no 
is most dutifal girl!’ 


‘“‘Poaaibly; but she bas no beart. I assure 


you, Alice, it bewilders me, Her ‘father 
was the most im loving nature. Her 
mother was #0 sensitive that faded out 


of life just because it was a weariness to 
live withouthim. And yet the only child 
of such « pair is beartless!’’ 

“] think, papa, you are very hard on 
Sybil.”’ 

‘Not a bit of it, my dear. I am pre 
to act most rousiy toher. I will pro- 
vide her with a eas trousseau; the 
faintly Jewels shall be reset as soon as she 
is likely to need them; and I mean to re- 
furnish the dower upon ber until such time 
as tiny death makes ber lady of the ,('as 
tle.’’ 

“And I may tell Keith?” 

“Tell him whatI am willing to do for 
Sybil, and that I am ready to consent to the 
maton; but don’t tell him I am eager for it, 
for I assure you | am not.”’ 

“He will be bome to morrow!” 

“Yea; he has stayed a long time with the 
Allontys. Sir Lewis has no sister, I sup- 

? , 


Alice Durant fluaned at this implied sug- 
goation, ‘ 

“If he had a dozen Keith is too bhonor- 
able to forget his obligations to his 
cousin,”’ 

“He hasn’t got any, my dear!”’ 

Lady Alice felt so sure of ber son’s cora- 
ey certain of his falling in with 

er wishes—that a letter she received the 
next morning was a terrible shock to 
her, 

Thinking over his inother’s hopes after 
bis parting with Molly, the idea came to 
Keith it would soften the blow if she had 
soine slight preparation for it; and so, in- 
stead of waiting for his return, he wrote by 
the night post only afew lines, but suffi- 
cient to change the current of Alice Du- 
rant’s unind, and fill her with speechless in- 
dignation. 


“My Dearest Mother,—I hope to be with 
you to-morrow evening, but I write to ask 
you to prepare iny grandfather for a sur- 
prise, 1 want him to forget the old pian of 
a marriage between Sybil and myself, 
Even if my cousin would oonsent to the 
match (which I have no grounds for hop- 
ing), it is out of the question, for I have 
lost my heart to another. I won’t describe 
her to you now, or my letter would run on 
indefinitely. Miss Lester has been staying 
here for the last three weeke. She is the 
niece of a Mr. Cameron, the lawyer who 
manages the Allonby estates, [Lewis and I 
have seen a good deal of .be family, and 
Molly is « great favorite with Mrs. Allon- 
by. She is only eighteen, an orpban, and 

rtionless; but we are neither of us am- 
yitious, and we mean to be very happy on 
my four bundred a year until ndfathber 
can get me some . en abroad. Be. 
lieve me, nother, shalt be tar ape 
with my darling than sharing the wealth of 
an unbeloved wife. You must love my 
Molly when you know her, Deferring all 
else till we meet—I am, dear mother, your 
loving son, 

Keith TEMPEST DURANT,” 


Lady Alice was too horrified to face the 
com y of her father and Sybil; she sent 
word she had a bad headache, and spent 
the morning in ber own room, not resting, 
as they supposed, but racking her brain fur 
any means of averting the terrible misfor- 
tune that threatened her. 

Keith would have been wiser had he 
written to Lord Ogilvie instead of his mo- 
ther, unless he had left both in iguorance 
of bis plans 


Kut the young man remembered the 
tragedy of his uncle’a death. Boy as he Kad 
been at the time of the prodigal’s return,he 
had never forgotten the scene. 

It was a snowy night, and looking from 
one of the windows of Ogilvie Castie he 
had seen a man’s form tramping wearily up 
the avenue, 

W hen he told the servants they declared 
he must be mistaken, since no knock fol- 
lowed, 

At Jast, to humor his whim, they opened 
the door an hour afterwards,and there,sure 
enough, half hidden by the snow, laya 
still, motionless tigure, weary and foot- 
sore, Overcome by long fast and hard 
travel. 

The son had fainted just as he reached his 
father’s door. 


All thatcare and treatment could suggest 
was done, but when the wanderer returned 
to consciousness he was in a high fever. In 
his delirious Abe & he babbled of his wife, 
his darling whom he had lost, whom pov- 
erty had taken from him. 

It wasa terrible story. If those wild ut- 
terances were to be believed, the young 
wife, whom he had married two years be- 
fore against his father’s wishes, had died of 
starvation just as surely as hardships and 
—- vad brought her husband to his 
end, 

No skiil could save him. He lingered a 
week and then fell asleep, his trials ended 
for all time, 

The episode had stamped itself indelibly 
on Keith’s brains If his grandfather left 
his own son to starve because he married 
against bis wishes, he would have littie 
syinpathy witb the love affairs of another 
generation, and so Keith confided by pre- 
ference in his mother, little recking that 
the very memory of his uncle’s fate would 


have enlisted his grandfather on his 
side, 
What Lady Alice would have done to 


avoid the calamity threatening her we can- 


t sav; but fate,which now and then seeIn » 





(for a time) to favor the wrong side, helped 
ber considerably. 

There was a feartal fog that night in 
London, one of the most terrible ever 
kpown. 

It came on about three o’clock, and 
shrouded the whole of the West-end in 
gloom. 

Link boys made a ——s = 
ceased to run; in fact, very few 
were heard at ali, and when Keith reached 
Paddington about six the streew were as si- 
lent and deserted as though it had been 
eight bours later. 

With the utmost difficulty he secured a 
cab, but when they got tothe Marbie Arch 
the driver came to an abrpt standatill, and 
told his fare be dared not go any farther. 

Foreseeing such a state of things — 
happen, Keith had left his luggage at 
station, except a small hand-bag. 

He rewarded the Jehu for the distance 
already traversed, and set off bravely to 
walk the remainder, 

How it bad happened be never knew. 
Whether the denseness of the made 
sounds less distinct, whether his own 
thoughts rendered the young man careless, 
it is impossible to say, but one of the few 
venicies still ranning knocked him down, 
and when, hours after he was ex ’ 
poor Keith at last entered bis grand or's 
house, he was borne in the arms of two 
stout porters, while a policeman explained 
to the earl that the gentleman had met 
with an accident at Hyde Park Corner, and 
would have been taken to the hospital but 
for a card-case in his pocket, which proved 
his identity. 


Lady Alice behaved with admirable 
calm. The moment she had wrung from 
the doctor the admission that the case, 
though dangerous, was by no means hope- 
less, she seemed to revive, 

She was a resolute, strong-minded wo- 
man, and devoted to her son’s interests, 
She might have very strange notions as to 
what was best for him, and preferred to 
seek his happiness after her lights instead 
of his own. 

But this nuch must be granted her—she 
loved him dearly. Even her father was 
astonished at the never-failing patience 
with which she carried out the doctor’s 
orders. 

There was plenty of assistance, of course 
—a trained nurse and a whole staff of ser- 
vants to carry out her orders; but still, 
save to snatch a few hours of needful sleep, 
Lady Alice never left the patient. Sne 
seemed to have no thought, no care, be- 
yond the sick-room, 

lt was a terrible struggle. 

Tnough no bones were broken the inju- 
ries were severe, and the shock had brought 
on a fever which cruelly sap the 
strength, for days and weeks it was a 
hand-to-hand struggle with death. 

It was early Feb when the acci- 
dent happened. The April sunshine poured 
into the room when at last Keith opened 
his blue eyes aud fixed them lovingly on 
his mother’s face, and she could see the 
cruei fever light no longer biazed within 
them. 

“Saved.” 

That was the verdict of the doctor, That 
was the verdict of the nurse. Mother and 
grandfather rejoiced their dark days were 
over. 

The young life they dearly loved was not 
to be taken from them. His convalescence 
was rapid. 

The third day after he came to himself he 
asked for paper and pencil, and began tu 
write, Then a sudden thought seemed to 
come to him, and he demanded if there 
were no letters? 

‘Let him talk a little,” had been the doc. 
tor’s order, ‘and, above all things, don’t 
dictate to him, Far better let him talk too 
much than agitate him by seeming to hide 
things from hbim.’’ 

Witb those words ringing in her heart 
what could Lady Alice answer but 
the truth--there were several letters and a 


parcel, 

“Anything#from Allonby?”’ 

“No. Sir wis and his mother have not 
written. It seems strange for I senta few 


lines to tell of your accident, but there has 
been no reply.”’ 

‘*Perhapa Mrs, Allonby isill,” said Keith, 
feebly. 

“No, Sybil was staying near them last 
week, and she says the Allonbys are quite 
well. The motheris in high spirits, for 
Lewis is engaged.’’ 

**W ho to?”’ 

How feverishly eager was the veice, 

Lady Alice felt alarmed, 
. "Now, Keith, don’t excite yourself, or I 
shall have the doctor scolding me, Sybil 
did not tell me the young lady’s name, A 
neighbor, I fancy.’’ 

“Mother!” cried Keith, with desperate 
entreaty, ‘bring me my letters. I must 
see them.,’’ 

She brought a pile of notes and a curious 
shared brown paper parcel, evidently sent 
through the ‘parcels’ ” 

Keith took tne collection eagerly. He 
knew that Molly had his address; c had 
given it ber himself and begged her to 
write him, even though he knew a week 
would see bim back with her. 

“What is to-day, mother? 
have | been lying here?”’ 

“Tt is the fifth of April, Keith. Your ac- 
cident was the ninth of February.” 

Almost two months, and he had sworn 
to return to her ina week! What must she 
think? 

His heart sank when he remembered she 
would be sure to hear from the Allonby’s 
of his accident; besides, had not her sweet 


How long 


volcé answered, when he asked her to 
trust him for a week, ‘Nota week, Keith, 
but for ever.’’ Oh, yes! his M ly would 


be true t He need not fear 








With his thin white fingers which were 
strangely changed by those weeks of ill- 
ness, Keith Durant turned siowly over the 
a lest he 

At came to one with the Nether- 
ton postmark, directed in a clear, girlish 
band. He tore it open and read the hur- 
ried lines, Alas! she had not trusted him. 


“J return your flowers, F 
ever knew me. It isall 
ask of you. 


that you 
that I shall ever 
Mou.y,”” 


Surely a cruel letter for a man to read 
while he lies on what might have been his 
death-bed! Keith’s heart sank. Then a 
nope struck him. 

olly hud implored btm to let her know 
if the s of his relations ch 
his mind. He had answered nothing could 
do that. 

If bedid not come in a week she might 
doubt him, but if alive be would come. 


Might not the child have remembered these 
words, and decided when the week 


passed 
he was faithless? If so, she needed pity at 
bis bands, not blame, 

Alas! alas! He turned tothe envelope of 
hfs lettes; it bore the stamp ‘Netherton, 
10th Feb ,’”’ the nr | day after his ac- 
cident, when only one of the seven da 
he bad told her he might be de- 
tained was over, Molly had written to re- 
nounce him. 

What could it mean? Had anyone ) 
judiced her against him, or——. he 
truth broke on him at last, 

From the very moment of their first call 
at the red-brick house Keith had feared 
Lewis Allonby shared his admiration for 
Molly. 

As the days wore on a hundred little 
trifles confirmed the fear that in the matter 
nearest his heart his favorite friend was his 
rival, 

He had cautioned Molly not to take Mrs. 
Allionby into confidence, because apart from 
that lady believing bim pledged to Sybil,he 
telt she wanted Molly for her son. 

The thing was ascilearas day. As soon 
as he had gone Lewis Allonby spoke out, 
and the Baronet’s thousands, the title he 


could give her, seemed to Molly better 
worth the passionate aflection of an 
bonest heart, 


The very day of her return to her uncle’s 
house she pac up his flowers and sent 
her little letter of renuncistion; and when 
he lay h between life and death 
the two creatures he had best loved were 
happy together, 

bat was the true meaning of it. Sybil’s 
news meant that the young lady Sir wis 
was engaged to—a neighbor she believed— 
was Molly. 

Lady Alice watched her son in perfect 
silence, When sbe saw him close bis eyes, 
she came forward to remove the letters, 
save the one Keith had opened, which he 
still had ciasped in his weak, nerveless 
hand. He suffered it in silence, only 
when she touched the parce! he shook his 
head. 
be ve that please?” 

And the first time he was alone, although 
forbidden to leave his bed, Keith Durant 
rose and dropped the parce! just as it was 
into the fire. 

He nearly sent the letter after it, but some 
strange intiuence held him back. That and 
toe violet Molly had given him at their 
first meeting were foided away in bis 

et- book. 

When the doctor came the next day he 
shook his head, and talked of a relapse. 

“You must be careful, Mr. Durant, or 
we shall have all our work to do over 

in.’’ 

“Couldn’t you do it again witb a differ- 
ent ending?” said Keith gloomily. ‘I’m 
sure I see nothing in life worth struggling 
for.’’ 

And his mother, standing by, heard these 
words, yet her heart dia not feel one pang 
of remorse. 

She atill felt that she had done her duty; 
that, given the opportunity to act differ- 
ently, she would have refused it. 





CHAPTER V. 


R. CAMERON was sitting in his oftice 
with a grave shadow on bis face. It 
was a mnonth since Alice and her cou- 

sin returned from the Towers. His wife 
and daughter were daily expecting Sir 
Lewis to ‘speak out.’’ 

He himself marvelled at their hopefal- 
ness in supposing a wealthy Baronet would 
pro to a lawyer’s daughter, yet hecould 
not deny that Sir Lewis came very often to 
the red-brick house, and seemed to enjoy 
his visits, yet the truth never dawned on 
him till this particularly biustering March 
day, when, after meg an hour’s inter- 
view, Sir Lewis had left him alter fulfilling 
Mrs, Cameron’s desire in one point, since 
he most certainly ‘“‘spoke out,’”’ but disap- 
pointing it grievously in another, since his 
story had nothing whatever todo with her 
daughter. 

Sir Lewis tirst asked the lawyer to regard 
their interview as confidential, and next 

him not to take offence at anything 
he might say. 

This was bewildering enough, out when 
the Baronet went on to add he loved Mary 
Lester, and had asked her to be his wife, 
Mr. Cameron was simply bewildered. 

“TI have not come to you to bemoan my 
own disappointment,’’ said the young man, 

ravely. ‘I could no more keep from lov- 
lng her than the eun can help shining, and 
1 don't ee it. The very loving such 
a girl as Moily will make «# better man of 
me. ” 

“Then you mean she refused you?’’ 


“Just that, Mr. Cameron. I bad very 
little hope, I confess. I know that my 
wealth, my beautiful home, and the title 
my wife must bear might influence many 
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eee but I felt, from the first, ow would 
ave no power with Molly, unless she 
loved me she would send me away, bot 
she was sodearto me I risked all—and 
failed,’’ 

The lawyer was amazed, but discreetly 
said nothing. 

Sir Lewis explained that for Molly’s sake 
be thought it would be better for her to be 
away, and suggested that she should go as 
companian to a favorite cousin, Lady Bruce 
ot side, 

A much discussion this was cqvens 
to, hy had Molly sent back to Keith his 
flowers, and was evidently fading slowly 
away, 

A word will answer the question. Look- 
ed away in Ler desk was a little note writ- 
ten by the man wiio, two days before, had 
wooed her with passionate love, and whose 
faith she had never doubted? 

Kelth bad been constent to her barely 
forty eight hours,and Molly would love him 
all ber life. It seemed atrange their natures 
should be so different! 

Lady Alice Durant had done her work 
well. Molly never dreamed for one mo- 
mnent that the note which bore Keith’s 
monogram and was sealed by his crest 
could have been written by any other than 
bimaelf, 

It came to-her the morning of her return 
to Netherton. One of Molly’s duties was 
to open the ‘ioor when the servants were 
busy. 

On this occasion the postman gave her 
quite a pile of letters, and slipped the one 
addressed to berself into her pocket and 
stole upstairs as s00n as she could steal off 
un perceived. 

With what rapture she looked at the ad- 
dress traced by her lover’s hand! With 
what sweet stolen caress she pressed hia 
writing to her lips! 

In whata delighted expectation she began 
to read her first love letter. 

She wasa child, a tender, loving child, 
when she unfastened the letter. When she 
had read it she was an unhappy, disap- 
pcinted woman. 


‘*Dear Miss Lester,—I grieve to say that 
neither my mother nor ber father will hear 
of a inarriage between us, | am well aware 
that you have iny promise, and can exact 
its fulfilment; but as todo so would biast 
my whole future, inake an endless breach 
between we and my family, and reduce me 
to well-nigh beggary, I hope you may be 
disposed to a more lenient course, If you 
will forget my foolish declaration and giva 
me my freedom, I shall notoniy be deeply 
grateful to you, but my mother and Lord 
Ogilvie will be disposed to reward your 
kindness in some substantial manner. 
Hoping you may see the wisdom of this 
course, | am, dear Miss Lester, your friend 
and well-wisher, 

“KerirH DURANT,” 


‘*How could bhe?’’ was the cry of the 
girl’s broken heart. ‘‘How could he write 
to me like that? Heknew perfectly well 
he had only to tell me he repented his pro- 
mise, and i should bave restored it to him, 
But to offer me a ‘substantial reward’ for 
his freedom is an insult—a cruel in- 
sult!” 

That very night she posted her reply and 
despatched the flowers. She never hesitated 
for an instant. 

It seemed to her, poor child, that the 
Keith Durant of her love had never existed 
at all. 

She had been taken ia by some inferior 
nature,whom her fancy had idealized intoa 
hero, 

The blow had fallen, and was decisive, 
At least she was epared suspense. She 
just this consolation in her sorrow e 
knew the worst! 

But the knowledge wrought a change in 
her, and she felt it dimly even herseif, 
Sbe was a8 one stunned by a very grievous 
biow. 

She seemed deadened to all feeling, in- 
capable of joy orsorrow. She bad no hopes, 
no fears, and she might have sunk into a 
contirmed morbid state but for Lewis All- 
onby and his love story. 

The Baronet told Mr. Cameron sadly he 
could do nothing for Molly; but he was mis- 
taken. 

His love, its generosity, its unselfishness, 
restored ber faithin buman nature. She 
felt, as she listened to bim, as he flung his 
title, riches, and honors at her feet, seeming 
to count them as nothing for the love he 
bore ber—sie telt then, I say, that though 
she bad been deceived in Keith, yet noble 
natures did exist. 

There were men true, noble, avd self-de- 
nying, though Le was not of them, 

A great longing came to the poor child to 
sob out ber story, to throw herself on his 
compassion, and tell bim that, though she 
could not love bim, she would beto hima 
faithful wife; but Molly was too generous 
and high-souled to yield to this tempta- 
tion. 

She could not take all from Sir Lewis and 
give nothing in return, just the same as she 
could not, forthe sake of sympathy with 
her sorrow, betray Keith Durant’s cruelty 
to his friend, 

She retased Sir Lewis in such a way asto 
make him feel ber decision was unchanye- 


abie, but she never mentioned to him 
the namein both their thougnta. It was 
OVer. 

Only three months before Molly had 
longed foracbange. Only three months 
etore she had fe ke a poor caged bird 
eal a4 s Ww lv Ape oa | Ore 
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captive was set free, and yet Molly felt as 
far trom naggenens as on that birthday 
afternoon when she wandered in the 
Allonby Woode and met her fond, false 
lover. 

Ata little wayside station station on the 
way to Woodside a child came to the win- 
dow selling flowers; and Moily, impelled 
by an impulse she could not resist, bought 
a bunch of sweet violets and fastened them 
in her jacket, 

They were fresh and fair, though these 
other flowers, which had once brought her 
such joy, were faded and gone. 

Was itan omen that there were other 
pleasures in store for ber,even though love 
was denied her? 

A strange peace stole over the childish 
heart. She would never put another in 
Keith’s place, never trustto a loyer’s voice 
again; but, afterall, the world was not made 
up 7 ofthuse who married and were 
given in marriage. 

Friendship, kindness, sympathy, com- 
panionsbip, all these were open to her, If 
—— Bruce was at all like her aunt 
sabe thought she could be happy at Wood- 
— even though Keith’s love had failed 

er. 

The Misses Cameron had been much ex- 
cited at the idea of their cousin residing in 
a nobleman’s family, but Molly took the 
dignity very simply. 

er uncle said Lady Bruce might one 
day he a duchess, but that did not make 
Molly afraid of her; she was Mrs, All- 
onby’s nisce, and the gentic mistress 
re the Towers was Molly’s ideal of woman. 
ood 


Besides,she was not likely to see much of 
the grown-up people; her life would be 
—— chiefly inthe schoolroom, and witb 
the children. 

She hoped they were pretty, and felt 
thankful they were not —— Mre. Camer- 
on’s sweet lambs having given her a whole- 
some dread of young spec’mens of the 
masculine genus. 

Molly left home at ten for her new lite, 
and it was positively six before, tired and 
weary, she st last saw the welcome name 
“Woodside,’”’ painted in unmistakable 
black letters on a white board. 

“At last!” was the feeling of Molly’s 
heart, as taking up her little handbag and 
bundle of umbrellas she stepped on to the 

lattorm; but the relief gave way soon toa 

ittie dread. 

Had any onecome to meet her. If not, 
how would she accomplish the seven miles 
yet remaining of her journey? 

But this trouble was soon dispelled, for 
an elderly lady came forward, and said 
pleasantly— 

“T think you must be Miss Lester?”’ 

She confessed afterwards she was driven 
to thia opinion because no other passenger 
ery ; not because Molly at all accorded 
with her preconceived portrait of her daugh- 
ter’s governess, 

As the girl eer announced her ident- 
ity, a puzzled look came into the lady’s 
face, but she said nothing until they were 
seated in the carriage. 

“Lady Bruce would havecome to meet 
you, but she bas acoid. My daughter is not 
very strong, Miss Lester.” 

olly made some slight reply, and again 
the puzzled look came into ber compan- 
ion’s face, 

‘I think I must introduce myself, Miss 
Leeter. Iam Lady Yorke, the grandmo- 
ther of your pupils, I hear you know my 
sister, Mrs. Allonby, very well?’’ 

Moily’s eyes brigthened at once. 

“Mra, Ailonby is the truest friend I ever 
had!’ she said, eagerly. ‘‘She was so good 
to me!”’ 

“Did she ever tell you you were 
someone she used to know?”’ asked 
Yorke, 

“Yes. At first she told me she thought 
she must have seen me before,”’ 

“Ah! Then she saw it too! The likeness 
has been puzzling me ever since I saw you. 
I suppose you have no relations called 
Cameron?” 

“T have spent all iny life;with Mr. Cam. 
eron. My mother was bis only sister.’”’ 

‘Then she is dead?’’ 

“She died when I was two years old. Oh, 
Lady Yorke! did you know her?”’ 

‘Yea,’ said the lady, gently; ‘‘and it is of 
her you reminded me and my sister. Very 
nearly twenty years’ ago! engaged a young 

verness for my child—even just as Lady 

ruce has engaged you now. Her name 
was Mary Lisie Cameron, but because we 
had friends of the name we called her 
Mies Lisie. Sheleft ineto be married. I 
think you must be her daughter. Kvelyn 
will be delighted. Though your mother 
was With us so sbortatime we loved her 
dearly. It doesseem strange that her child 
should come to teach my little ygrand- 
daugiter!”’ 

There was notime tor more, The car- 
riage had passed through the lodge gates, 
and now stopped before the entrance to the 
Grange. 

Evidently it was the house of wealth. A 
large fire blazed in the hall, and two man- 
servants came forward with respecttal 
alacrity to receive Lady Yorké and her 
young companion. 


like 
Lady 





CHAPTER VI, 


EVENING POST. 









We most of us have sullicient 


elasticity forour hearts to rebound; 
but after one biow, however crushing 


who among uscan endure aconstant serice 
of over-throwa, and yet remain unshat- 
terec? 

So it was with Keith Durant. 

ane poune at the date of his father’s 
death to ize his logs, it may be trul 
said he had pever known a sorrow until 
the girl he loved wrote renouncing him for 
ever. 

It was aterrible blow! It destroyed bis 
hopes and faith; it killed ail his fair dreams 
for the future, and no doubt it materially 
retarded his recovery, but it did not break 
his heart. 

Keith struggled slowiy back trom tbe 
gates of the valley of the shadow of death, 
until, when the June rosea came in bloom, 
be was bimself again—as strong und well as 
before that fatal accident. 

Himeelf n! The doctors said #0. It 
was a complete recovery, and, so far as nere 
physical strength was concerned, no doubt 
Keith was unaltered. 

But when he began to return to the dul! 
routine of everyday life those round him 
saw a difference. 

Keith had been emphatically young for 
bis years, with a boy’s relish for fun,a 
never-failing cheerfulness which brighten. 
ed those round bim, 

He had been the very life of his ygrand- 
father’s home, and Lord Ogilvie was the 
tirat to notice the change. 

His grandson seemed a diflerent person 
—ocold and sarcastic, brilliantly witty at 
times; at others almost morbidly quiet and 
silent. 

Keith seemed to live within himself. He 
never spoke a word of feelings or thoughts, 
he never made the least allusion to his fu. 
ture. He might have been forty inatead of 
twenty-six; and, instead of bringing cheer. 
fulnegs into the house, his cold, cynical! 
manner alarmed servants and visitors. 

The Karl waited, hoping with returning 
strength the change wouid disappear. 
Finding it didn’t, without a word wo his 
daughter he spoke to the young man him. 
self. 

“ls there anything on 
kx eith?”’ 

Keith started. Atthat mowent he had 
been wondering why Lewis Allunby «id 
not write to tell bim of hisengagement,and 
whether it would be long before his 
false love of other days became ‘my 
lady.’ 

1t had been an old promise betwsen hin 
and Lewis that the first of them who mar- 
ried should claim the other aa grooin’s- 
man, 

Unless Molly purposely sowed dissension 
between them, and prejudiced Sir Lewis 
against 7 the Baronet was not likely to 
forget the old compact. When the iivita. 
tion came, should he acoept it? He was 
still far from a conclusion when his grand- 
father’s question aroused him, 

“Ie there anything on your 
Keith?” 

Keith lifted his nead; ehook himeaelf after 
the fashion of a Newfoandland dog, and 
answered — 

“No, my 
be?” 

‘*You seem out of spirita—depressed.”’ 

Keith felt puzzled; he really loved I.ord 
Ogiivie, and could not find it in his heart 
to refuse his anxiety as he would have done 
another’s, 

**Monthe of illneas do not tend 
man’s #pirit s.’’ 

‘*‘Bat you are well now?” 

“Perfectly.” 

‘It’s no use your trying to deceive ime, 
Keith,” aaid the old man, gently. “I am 
convinced there is more than the memory 
of pbysical illness troubling you. My 
boy, don’t you know I would help you w 
the utmost of my power? Make a listo! 
your debts, and let me see what I can dv 
for you.”” 

Keith smiled. 


your mind, 


lord. What should there 


to raise a 
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Ihave saved mouey, and I teil you frank 
ly Isball leave Sybil nothing beyond what 
the law gives her. The entailed poopety 
makes her a great heiress; all elee 1 always 
meant for you!”’ 

‘You are kinder to me than I deserve 
But there is not a woman in England I 
desire to marry!” answered poor Keita, 
sadly. 

“In there one out of England? Your 
father was of French extraction. There 
would be nothing wonderful in your hav- 
ing a French bride,”’ 

“I know of no one I wish to marry grand- 
father, and | know of nothing I want to do, 
I seem aimless, purpose|ess! 

‘That's bad,” said the Earl, gravely. 
‘*W hat’s become of your friend Allonb 
Surely he could help you shake of! this fit 
of the blues?” 

*Allonby is going to be married, and I 
baven’t heard from him for ageal"’ 

Lord Ogilvie was very quick at seetng 
things, despite bis seventy odd years. He 
jumped to a conclusion which was not en- 
tirely right, but yet oould not be called a 
Inistake, 

He telt certain Keith had been in love, 
and that Sir Lewis was his successt{ul rival! 
SO far, his idea was that of Keith himself; 
but he never dreamed of the treachery 
played on his boy—the bright dreams of 
bappiness, the long engagement, and the 
cruel awakening. 

‘Then, of course, he is too busy to come 
here?” aaid Lord Ogilvie, cheerfully. “And 
I suppose you would not oare to go to the 
Towers?”’ 

“I'd rather yo to Jericho!” said 
cromsly. “A stupid, hateful placel 
never set my foot In it again!’’ 

“Tam going down to Ogilvie (astie the 
first week in July, and | suppose Sybil 
will have tired out Mra, Devereux's patience 
by then!” 

Mra, Devereux had been kind enough to 
chaperone the heiress, since, of course, at 
the beginning of the season Lady Alice 
could not leave her son. 

Somehow, Sybil had seemed to prefer 
thatthe arrangement should continue; so 


K lth. 
I shall 





Mra. Devereux, adistant cousin—and rather 
poor one—had received a very liberal 
cheque for Miss Huret’s expenses, and 
would only restore her to her faintly when 
(hey inigrated to the country, 

h eith looked up quickly, 

“TI have not seen Sybii for ages!’ 

“No? Keith, |] havenottheslighteat wieh 
lo bias you, but I think you ought to make 
up your mind, Either come with us to 
Ogiivie and propose to Sybil, or stay away 
end let your mother announce to one or 
two talkative friends that there is no idea of 
4 Inarriage between you, I think the mat- 
ter should be set at rést one way or the 
other!” 

“Ro Ay 1," 

“Your other's Wishes aro Kes On It, Dut 
I don’t think they ought to weigh with 
you against your own. We area lonug- 
lived race, and itis highly probable | may 
last another fifteen years. While | live 
Sybil will never have the power to deprive 
your mother of her homeat Ogiivie!” 

“T don’t think Sybil would wish to. She 
audthe moter are excellent triendal” 

The liar, aihed, 

“She is iny own grandchild, and dauy'.- 
ter of two of the finest natures I ever inet; 
and yot, Keith, 1 have never cared tor Sybil, 
Sbe seeins to be almost heartiess!”’ 

Mr. Durant 4iniled @ little sarcastically, 

‘Yet you advise me to marry her?’’ 

“7 do not ad vise it!’ 

“You seem to,”’ 

“Until this morning I thought it would 
be 4 terrible mistake for Sybil to become 
your wife!"’ 

“And what bas changed our opinion?” 

Toe old inan hesitated, 

“fT may be inistaken, but it #trikes ine, 
sith, the love of your heart has been given 
«iready—and given in vain!’ 

“And if it were #0?” 

“If it were so!) As the Teniposts are not 








‘-My dear grandfather, it is just like you 
to offer it, but, unless wethink of the doc 
tor’s bill—which may be alarming—I don't 
owe 4 penny in the world!’’ 

“Then what is itr” 

‘\W hat is what?” 

‘Your trouble,” 

7] cannottell you. It is not debt, be as 
sured of that;and I have nothing to be 
ashained of, | assure you.’”’ 

“Then I can guess it,’’ 

“] don’t think #o,”’ 

‘You have found out you cannot carry 
out your mother’s wish and inarry Sybil, 
and you ebrink from telling her #»!’’ 

Keith started, Till tnat moment he bad 

completely forgotten Sybil Hurst. 
“TJ am not in love with my cousin,” he 
sali slowly, ‘‘not the leastin the world, 
but I don’t think the omission troubles 
me,”’ 

Lord Ogilvie came a little nearer.’ 

‘My boy,” he said, kindly, ‘1 don’t deny 
that you would bea richer man than | can 
unake you if you married Sybil Hurst, but 
whatever your mother may thiuk you are 
in no wise bound to doso, | have fancied 
lately you may bave found out you care 
for someone 6ise!” 

‘And then-——’’ 

The lar! sighed. 

‘‘] Opposed one 





Inerriag® OCG, Gill, 





worry yearly slays its thousands, 
An intense and grievous disappoint. | 
ning grief falling on 


Qirersy3 seldom kills, though grant that 


ment, an overwbeée 








16, May change our wi ator “ 
jispositions, and ght r 
repeal t seid 7 ~ 

[t is daily 1 COKKA “ an 
struggle with foes and d 4, 8 
wnestant conflict between pe and fear, ac | 
endless effort to be brave, which exnuaust 
our energies and gap*® our setrengt! 


bitterly. I did not succeed in preventing 
it, but my harshness brought bitter sorrow 
ym myself, and in the end lost iny so 
fe. I took « solemp oath ther ¢ 
at 1 would never agalr lor! 
a arr iag if 
“ 5 & * J rh 
ee « a Dare 
shall never heara Ww 
family srrangement 
your cousin, and [ will do the bea sn 


start vou and your wife comfortably tn lite ! 


“wi ven to love twice, you will never have 
more than aflection and respect to ofler s 
wile, Ketter tarry «a proud,resolute nature 

ke Sybil’s than a yentie clinging girl,who 
migot break ler beart If she discovered 
your love did not equal hers!’ 


“Perhaps you are right,’’ said WKetth, 
siowly. “If | nevercan love any woman 
It willbe # elie lobe &pared the Hen 
vblance of acourtabip. | fancy Sybil would 
be content with a very dignified wootny, 


Spe is as UNnromantic a4 Inyaelil 

“And the other atlachinent—you admit 
there is one—isa in vain?’ 

“There was one,’ answered i eith 
bitterly; ‘but it is dead and gone, { 
would not wed (he woman |] ones wor- 
shipped if there were no other in tne wide 
worid!”’ 

“Then you are tres 

‘i tlerly and entirely free,’’ 

“It wants nearly 4 fortuight to our going 
io Ogilivie, Keith. In that tine you ought 
to be abie wl make up your mind!” 


[TO BK CONTINUKD, | 
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l.61 us beware, in our daliy walk, 
everything that will indispose and unfit ua 
| for coummunion with God, The couipan 
ions, for instance, from whose presence we 
Miithi feo! ita kind f contradiction }) =" 
the presence f (rod; the woridiy 
iwlils fa bi of o “tieea, of 
pr 6, W hy ndulyel f j a 
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TOLL, TOLL, ToLt 





a 
— 
Toll, toll, toi 
bor the old year siowly dyiug 
tirim, gaunt, eee, 
the breast of Time noe iting 


lupes of you are Ceeting, 
learte wilh care are beating 
i ve wardens of the bella, 
Toll, toll, toll 


follter Marth*s enticlag fashivns, 

loll tor Strife'suahboly passions, 

loll for Friendship unr: quilted, 

loll for lhope’s enchantmeats blight |. 


loll for Love's foud pledges broken, 
loli for Want and Woe unspoken, 
loll for mourners sadly weeping, 
oll tor Sin eaet barveste reaping 


“1 WAS DREAMING” 


ay e &. 


CHAPTER I, 


rgyuily rain pouret down unceasing! y; 
the wind howled mourntully round 
the walls of Asuinead Hail; but little 

cared the merry band of young folks, who 

were hunting through the spacious garreta, 
headed by their fair girlish hostess, who 
had taken a sudden fancy to explore these 
old lumber rooms in search of genuine 
jueen Aune furniture: and as her ous 

band was ready to hamor this or any otber 
whim of his pene bride's, he and his 
shootlug friends worked mnanfully,and ren- 
dered themselves dusty and cobwebby 
(rou head to foot in dragging out ponder- 
ous pleces of furniture which had been 
long hidden from the light,and now elicited 
exciamnations of ‘Too lovely!’ “Genuine 
Chippendale!’ “A treasure, Maude!” from 
the seed critics, who ruined their dainty 
handkerchiefs in trying to polish old locks 
and massive hinges, and pronounced their 
opinions with the most laudablesolemnity, 
ordering all thelr willing assistants to exert 
the:nee. vos afresh, till at last they rebelled, 
and declared (hat human nature was incap- 
able of furhter |abor unless refreshed by 
libations of champagne and sé@ltzer, or 
whatever beverage was miost dear to each 
individually, 

‘Well, you really bave been very good,”’ 
said the lair chatelalue, ‘and we are long- 
ing lor tea, are we not, girla? So we will 
adjourn,it you will just move out this little 
Cabinet, Coariie dariing.’’ 

Of course Charlie thus urged put hia 
shoulder; #0 to speak, wo the wheel with an 
energy which proved bim unobservant of 
lalleyrand’s maxim— 

“A sudden @xcees of zeal is often produe- 
tive of nore baron than good,” for Cuoarlie 
had notobserved that the cabinet in ques- 
tion, which was remarkably solid tor its 
size, waselanding oa a box,and not one 
with it, as it appeared to be in the dim 
light of the yarret, so his hasty ex- 
ertion of strength upset it with a sudden 
@tartiing crash, 

Toe ladies gave pretty little screams, and 
one ortwo (ofcourse unconsciously) ciung 
for support to masculioe aring indeed, one 
handaome Hussar found it quile necessary 
to paes bie*trong arin rounda slender waist 
and Keep itthere longer than seemed = ab- 
®) ulely reg aired. 

Por atler ali no One Was Lhe Worse,except 
that the host had #lightly grazed bis 
knuckles, for which bis wife bestowed on 
hin ag tmnuech syiopathy as if hebad narrow. 
ly escaped from tne most terrible danger 
and was suffering (rom the mom grievous 
bodily injuries, 

lo rtunately the cabinet was not danaged, 
for it had been fashioned in the days when 
the British workman knew not the art of 
scammping; but the lock had given way, and 
soon It was carried downstairs, and ite con- 
tents investigated by curious eyes, 

The fair marauders were rewarded by 


discovering a few withered tlowers, the 
tininiature Of &# young ian with a bright 
handsome face, aod a roll of manuseript, 


vellow with age. 

‘*Hlow like Charlie, lady Howard!’ said 
one of the guests, looking at the picture. 
“Tt inust be an ancestor.” 

“There may be « family likeness,’’ said 
Lady Howard; but of course itis not near- 
ly 8) handsome as he is.’ 

“You must wake allowances for dresa,”’ 
replied Mr, Daavers, amilingalittie, “Tris 
‘nugt be the date of ‘jueen Anne, at 
loam, Ab! you have another treastire, Misa 


Lite, 2" 
“Atppbire and diamond link; such a 
beauty, Are we to have all we tind, 


Maude?’ replied Miss Lister,bolding up the 
orpament, which was really of value, and 


elicited €\clamations of surprise, 

M ean Wiitie, me of the Kenlieuien was 
trying to d@eipuer the taded writ ne ot the 
HaNUBOTIPT, BOO becane ae deeply engross- 
edition histamsk that even Lady io Ward's 
euintmons to refros inieel? woth tea or 
Vine Wak Unhear 

W bat have you fou id there ‘ rel?" 
eskO6@d (Charlie, otherwise Sir ¢ har ea Hee. 
ard. ‘lt se@cus interes ling 

“A periect romance, my dear boy, With 

BOY 1toOward’s permission. I w fecipher 

1 ren ale i present! y 
a WAS Saver assented t 
al alé y “ 
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Lady Howard; “but Cbarile never oan tel! 
ma He tbinkseo mech more of the shoot. 
ing than eS 1 bo you 
have something deliciously 4 ful w 
thrill ue with thera”’ 

“It eeeme genu'ne, at any rate,"’ replied 
the Colonel. “Will you hear it to-night, 
Lady Howard?" 

“Ob, ease; if you are ready,”” ox- 
clal the ladies, in a breath. 

‘“*Then may | further su 
read in the library?” 
(bor 

“The li 1” cried Sir Charlies, who 
was too fond of out-door life to set much 
store on the valuable collection of books he 
had inherited from bis father. ‘Why are 
we to go to thatroom especially, Colonel? 
It is far jolifer in here or in the smoking- 
room,” 

“| have my reasons,’ replied Colonel 
thorpe, mysteriously. ‘And now I must re- 
tire there to study my treasure trove, that 
your pationce may not be over-taxed a | 
my hesitation when I endeavor t read it 
tw you.’’ 

o questioning elicited anything froin the 
courteous Colonel,though the housekeeper, 
a retainer whose whole life had been spont 
in her master’s family, confided to some of 
the young ladies that the Colonel had been 
to see her, and asked her ‘all manner of 
questions, and bad spent half an hour in 
the picture gallery, though the draughts 
were fit to turn a windmill,” 

However, dinner and the inevitable 
cigars which followed were ended at last, 
and the ladies,who had been eagerly await- 
ing their companions, established them- 
selves round the glowing fire tn the 
library. 

“It looks dreary enough, Maude; are we 
to have no more light?” asked the host, as 
he, after bis usual fashion, found himeelf a 
seatas close to his wifeas the custonm of 
Nociety would peruilt of. 

“No! nol thie de just right fora ghost stor 
—vnly w reading lamp ior Coionel Neél- 
thorpe. You wuataitin that old carved 
obair, Colonel; you will look #0 {imposa- 
ing.”’ 

“] wish vw place Charles in that, Lady 
Howard; and! never promised « ghost 
story,” replied the Colonel, 

Sir Charlies objected to the chair; but 
finally consented, on condition that his 
wite oecupied some cushions close to him; 
and the others found themselves seats, with 
a marked preference on the part of the gal- 
lant Captain of Hussars for a very dark 
corner, where stood a comfortable couch 
just large enough fortwo, which the Cap 
iain somewhat unnecessarily explained 
that he selected because he always liked to 
do the right ope andevidently that was 
the a a ag of placefrom which to hear 
the Colonel’s borrors, 

An opinion which was shared by pretty 
Alice Lister, whom he persuaded to ocoupy 
part of the seat with him, 

The strong light of the lamp was conoen. 
tratedon Colonel Nelthorpe's ciearly-cut 
pale features and iron.gray bair, throwing 
then into strong relief againstthe darknes: 
of the remote corners of the room; and, 
without any furtherdelay, he read as tol- 
lows from old papers, 

* @ 2 * ° @ 


“It was a wintry night, and I sat musing 
over my fire. I had notaper, butthe moon 
was at the full, and her rays reflected from 
the snow outside made my chawnoer bri iit, 
though indeed | knew not, for I was vee, 
in thought of things past, and yet to cowe 

“My sleeping-room was plainly furnished 
for maidens had not many things about 
them; but the flames shooting up merrii 
from the great logs piled on the heart 
glistened on something | had gazed at a 
hundred times already that day with secret 
pride. A rich white brocade, powdere: 
with silver flowers, which I should don 
on the morrow, for it would be my bridal 
morn, 

“Such a happy life { had spent under the 
old roof, where outside, all day and night 
the rooks cawed in the elins, We were 
seven boys and girls—wyself, Dorotby, 
aged eiguteen, then my sister Priscilia, 
four boys,and Baby Cely, everyone's dar!l- 
ing. 

‘Our father, Squire Neville, farmed bis 
own land, as his forefathers bad done, and 
our déar, gontie mother looked to the ways 
of ber house, and brought up her daugh 
ters like herself, Toe poultry were Pris- 
sie’s special delight. She loved to feed 
them all, and have the pigeons flying down 
to nestie on her pretty, plump kerchisfed 
shoulders, and the little yellow downy 
ducks and chickens jostling each other 
round her little poweass feet as she 
—_ the grain liberally down among 
therm, 

“l liked the dairy, where, under mo 
tner’s supervision, | learnt to shape the 
sweet, firm, yellow butter, and see that the 
maids kept everything fresh and spotiess. 
Priasie, ademure little soul, would ait hour 
by hour at her needlework, making each 
stitch #o even and tiny; but I always loved 
better to be stirring, and was giad to lay 
asido the fine lawn rufiies we had to make 
for father’s best shirts, and go to gather the 
fruit in the yarden,or the cowslips for wine, 
or help in the still-room or pastry-room. 
where we made many dainties, not, o 
course, forgetting the cheesecakes at F aster, 
and the mince-pies and brawn at Cuorist 
mas;and mother shook her head many a 
| time over — needlework, but praised al- 
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that it be 
Colouel Nel- 





ways my spinning, which, in truth, was the 
one thing in which [ excelied Prisaie. 
“It was cowslip time, andthe pretty ye 
w flowers were a lowing about the 
néads, #0 Hoger and (jregory and | got big 
asketa, and went out to gather them for 
nother, who made the best c »walip winein 
the county, after an approved recipe of her 
own mother’s, 














“The sun shone brightly, and the larke 
sang bilthely overhead, as we ran down 
through the garien, where the sweet 
Naencies aod gill f>wers and marigolds 
were all a-buzs with bees, and away we 
wentto the meadows, and through the 
tile way, till we came to the Longlends 
Pasture, wherethe cowsli grew thick. 
Tnen we satona bank,and ate our 
visiona, and looked across the brook to : 
mead Hall, which peeped up among the 
trees of the park; and Koger, our biggest 
lad, told us the yeung Baronet had come 
home from the wars badly hurt, so the 
Hal! steward had told bim overnight. 

“None of us remembered him, he had 
been so long away fighting; but mother had 
toid us how the jast Baronet bad lost his 
fair English wife a year after they were 
sseorteds and her mother had tended the 
poor little babe for a while, till toe father 
caine back again from tureign parts, with a 
new Madawe, black-eyed and tierce-look- 
ing. 

Wand now both she and he were dead, 
and the English wife’s babe was Sir 
Charles Howard, and his half-brother, 
the foreign wife's child, was Captain Hugo. 

“And as we sat and talked, a kingfisher 
flew down the streatn in all his bravery of 
gold, biue, and green, and the boys must 
needs find the nest, for they are rare, 

“So off came shoes and hose, and they 
wgded right into the water, whilet I gath- 
ered a posv of Lent lilies and ladies’ smock 
and other flowers, 

“Presently the boys shouted to me— 

“*Dorothy! oh, Dorothy! do come into 
the water too. We havea moorhen’s nest, 
and all her chicks,’ 

“IT looked round to see if there was any- 
one in sight, ‘What woald mother say?’ I 
asked myself. She had never forbidden me 
todo such a thing; so I unbuckled my 
aboes, siipped off my biue knit a 
ahd drawing iy frock 4 4 through the 
pocket-hole, stepped down Into the stream, 

“it wae eo fresh and sparkling as it dasb- 
ed over my feet, and there were such gay 
beds of kingcups and willow-herb fringing 
the banke, that I forgot all the enjoyment 
of the moment, and splashed down merrily 
to where Roger and Gregory were standing 
with their hate full of dear little sooty 
water chicks, looking like balls of black 
flaff. 

‘Gregory wanted totakethem home to 
the chicken-yard; but Roger, who was good 
to every living creature, said, ‘Nay, for 
they would pine and die,’ and eo we let them 
“0, and went on through the brook to find 
the kingfisher, and startled the trout and 
the dainty littlesminnows as we went. 

“| wasgatbering them as fast as I could, 
when I heard Roger say, indigoantly— 

“Good Sirs, 1 wouid have you koow this 
is Squire Neville’s stream,and you are trea- 
passers. 

“Looking up, 1 saw two young gentle- 
men, one fair and comely, the other dark- 
eyed and olive+kinned, aud they both 
looked at me with laughing eyes, 

‘Jn an instant | remembered the plight 
1 was in and my bare feet, and turning IL 
fied up the stream like a lapwing, and 
found my stockings and shoes, and had 
just buckledthem on when I heard the 
voys’ voice-; and, to wy horror, up they 
came with the strangers, 

©Ou! bow shamelased I felt at baving 
been caught 80 hoydenisbly wading; but 
Sir Chirles w.8 $0 kind tbat at last 1 forgot 
ica littie, and could look up at him, and 
note bow bis arm wasin asling froin his 
wounds, and that be looked pale and iil. 

“Veryofier they came to the Grange 
after that, but I could not like Capt.in 
Hug» But he liked me, though f hated 
hiw, and one day be asked me to marry 
uim; and wben | could not atup trembling, 
and Le-ought bin to go, be snatched meio 
bim and kissed m til, freeing myself, in 
tiny anger | struck his face, and his lip 
bied alittie, cut on bis teeth. I was sorry 
enough then, and begged is pardon hum. 
oly; bat bis face had set and darkened in 
his wratn,like an evil*pirit’s, and be hissed 
in my ear, as be gripped me fast— 

“s+ know wuOuw you love, my pretty 
mistress; but he stall never tive to wed 
you. It 18 my brother.’ 

“He was. ff, and tne next day we heard 
that be bad goue to the wars «gain, and | 
felt as if a great load were lifted off my 
heart, though I was asvamed to think of 
his words, tur bow could Sir Charlies care 
for a siinple country girl jike ine—be who 
bad been so far, and s64n so mucn? 

“He came very nearly every day that 
May, but | thougbtit wasto see mother— 
everyoue loved and reverenced ber—till 
one day he followed me into the orchard, 
and wold me he loved me, 

“Ob! surely since Paradise no day was 
ever a bright as that one, though I could 
only hang my head aud say— 

“On, eweet Sir, surely you cannot know 
your own wind.’ 

‘*Bat at last he showed me that this 
happiness was in all trutu for me; and he 
toid me that from the day of which J was 
ashamed to think when we hed first met, 
he had vowed that ] alone should be his 
bride. Andsoatiast [| believed it, and 
found courage to tel! him all he was to me; 
and, oh! he was 80 good, so brave, and so 
bandsoine that I could but beg mother to 
teach me to be worthy of 80 noblea gentle- 
man, 

“I could not bearto ke3p a secret from 
him, so J toid him al! about Captain Hugo, 
and he laughed at my fears, and told me 
never to dread for him, for Hago was very 
hasty, but it was soon over: and he could 
forgive him for being sore vexed for losing 
such a treasure as myself, 

‘And so the happy days flew by, and my 
wedding clothes were ail ready, and the 
beautifal fine bomespun linen that mother 
gave ine for the plenishing of my house 





was all finished, and packed with sweet 
woodruff flowers andlavender to make i 
dainty, and my last day was spent in the 
dear old home. 

“Ab! never had I traly known how dear 
it was, or bow | loved everyone in it, until 
that last day; but still best of all did I love 
Sir Charles, and for his dear sake would 
1 have gone even to the world’s end. 

‘1 went to bed thinking but of the one 
blissful thought, that after to-morrow I 
abuuld have no more to part from my true 
love. 

“T soon fell asleep; bat ere long I was 
dreaming, and a terrible dream it was, and 
life-like in ita clearness, It seemed as if 1 
were in the ye sd at Ashmead Hull, where 
Sir Charles sat chiefly when alone, for he 
loved reading. 

*] thought I was unseen, but that I could 
watch himashe leant back in bis great 
chair, with bis bead against the coat-of-arms 
carved and embilezoned on it. He sat 
here, with a smile on bis lips, and twined 
ronnd bis fingers a long curl of bair tied 
with blue ribbon tnat be had coaxed from 
me with many a caress, 

“It was a grand room, lofty and hand- 
some, with stained glass windows, and tro- 
phies of armor, and stags’ heads on the 
panelled walis above the book-cases, 

‘He looked so handsome as the firelight 
shone on him, sitting there in his maurréy- 
colored riding sait, with the snowdrops in 
his coat that I had fastened there when 
we parted. 

“Suddeniy I noticed that part of the wall 
behind him seemed to open quite silently, 
and ij saw a dark face with acruei frown on 
it peeping into the room. 

“] knew Captain Hugo at once, and in 
agony | strugyled in my dream and tried 
to cry out; but | was like one turned to 
stone, and could only look on at what fol- 
lowed. 

“Stealthily did the intruder enter with 
noiseless steps, und a strange-looking dog 
walked at his heels. 

“W rapt in thought, Sir Charles sat in his 
chair, and Hugo paused awhiie behind 
him, and from uuder his cloak I saw him 
draw a long, sharp dagger. At last his 
brother moved, and seemed about to rise, 
saying aloud: 

“+By this time to-morrow she will be all 
my own. My pretty darling, nought can 
part us now but——’”’ 

*¢ ‘Death!’ exclaimed Hugo’s deep voice, 
as with lightning speed he dealt two cow- 
ardly biows over the baek of the chair on 
Charles’s breast with bis dagger. 

‘Taken all unawares as he was, Charles 
tried to spring up, but the murderer’s cruel 
work had been all too well done.§ 

“Hugo bent over him with a fiendish tri- 
umph, saying: 

‘So, brother Charles, by this time to- 
morrow all wili be mine, not yours—tie 
broad lands, the old house, and ail; tor now 
sweet Dorothy will marry me,’ 

“For an instant wrath canqyuered mortal 
pain. Charles litted himself up, saying dis- 
tinctlv: 

** ‘Never! 
and—death.’ 

“Tnen he fell back once more, and there 
was the sound of a choking breath—another 
and all was still; oniy the dog gavea low 
howl, 

“‘Hago looked round him fearfully, and 
snatched up a purse fullof gold that lay on 
the table; and then, kneeling down, strip- 
ped a ring of vaiue frown his brother's 
b nd, and toreaway bis watch; and it seew- 
ed borne in %n my mind that it was to 
throw suspicion on robbery, for be turned 
to an old cabinet, inia'd with curious 
enamel work, aad,forcing it open, rifled its 
contents. 

‘tHe did this in such baste that his sleeve 
link caught ih the lock, tore out,and rolled 
into a corner. 

“Trembiing and sobbing I awoke, and 
thanked Heaven it wasail a dream; but I 
could not be alone, so crept into Prissie’s 
room, and got into ber be.!, where she com- 
forted me and laughed away my terror, till 
I slept, and awoke no more till morn- 
ing.” 


Dorothy 18 mine—in—life— 





CHAPTER II. 


E kept early hours then, soon I was 
being dressed in ail my bridal 
tinery. I was just looking in the 

mirror, a8 Prissie bade me, and Siushing 
toseejmys+lf in such splendid array, tor 
ull now my dresses bad been of the sim- 
plest, when we heard a borseman ride at 
mad speed to the door; and my brides- 
maids laughed, saying: 

‘Sir Coaries is no la bridegroom, 
Dorothy; he spares not bis horse,’ 

‘‘Bat ina moment there was an outcry, a 
noise of many voices ell speaking at once, 
and in came mother, looking as white asa 
ghost, with arms outstretched to me. 

“But there was no need totell. My half- 
forgotten dream came back to me, and |! 
knew he was dtad. The servants had 
thought him busy, for his jibrary door 
was locked on the inside, as was bis cus- 
tom,and it was not till the horses were sad- 
dled, ashe had ordered over night, tbat, 
finding he did not answer, they torced the 
lock, and entered, 

‘My father was a Justice of the Peace, 
and prepared atonce to ride over; but | 
feltthat I must go too, and he was 80 goog, 
wy dear father; he took me on a pillion be 
hind him, knowing 1t was best to grant my 
passionate desire. 

“Nothing was altered. There he lay just 
as I bad seen him. but, yet, there was a 
heavenly a:nile on his fsce now, and his 
eyes were closed asin sleép 


‘*] knelt and kissed bim, the OMe ft 
went to the spot where Hugo's sleeve k 
nad rolled, Silently I showed it to my fa 
ther and the old steward, who stood won 


dering, till | tried to undo the secret panel, 
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then the old man started forward and 
showed ine the trick of it. 

“It was one of those doors common 
enough in old houses, with a flight of steps 
to the outer air. And on those steps were 
plainly to be seen the footprints marked 
in crimson of a man and a dog—outside the 
falling snow bad covered themiand no fur- 
ther trace was left, but just the blood stain 
on the steps. The tears ran down the old 
steward’s face as he gazed at the marks; 
but I bad po more to do; I had shown ali J 
could, and | went back and kneltagain by 
the side of my darling, who should have 
been my husband by now, and I whispered 
in his ear: 

‘(Dorothy is thine in life and death.’ 

‘I Btayed there till my father had done ail 
that was to be done in trying to apprehend 
the murcerer, whoever he might be. 

‘For a dream is noevidencethey say,and 
a robber might bave entered, 

‘*} suppose they left me there long, but I 
know not, only it bad grown dusk when at 
last they bade mecome, and I onlv stayed 
to take the snowdrops from Charles's 
breast. They were faded now, and had 
croel red stains on their white leaves; and 
as | kissed hitn once more, I vowed in my 
heart I woula be revenged on his mur. 
derer, if it were a lifetime before we met 
again, and the flowers stained with bis life 
blood should be to ine a perpetual remem- 
brance, 

‘For 1 was young and I had no patience. 
I could not say ‘Heaven’s will be done,’ 
for alas! | bad loved hii so fondly. 

“No trace was ever found of the mur- 
derer, but news caine that at the time Sir 
Charles was killed Captain Hugo was lying 
sick in some loreigu town, for be bad been 
al.the wars since he had left Ashunead. 

‘“‘When be returned, he showed ali signs 
of grief and mnourning,and set on foot many 
inquiries, and offered much money to find 
the murderer, and inany said how good he 
was, and how he did all so well, ButI 
could not forget my dream, and the snow- 
drops that ] had kept always revived my 
feelings of revenge. 

“Father was always just, and rightly 
said: 

‘““¢We must not condemn Sir Hugo on 
the evidence of what might have been a 
mere disordered fancy, and was at best no 
proof,’ 

‘Sv Sir Hugo came to our house as al- 
ways, though I shunned him, till one even- 
ing 1 was alone Inthe home meadow, and 
he came and pressed his suit on me then, 
and prayed me, as @ man prays for his life, 
to listen to him, I did listen, and waited, 
then I drew from mny bosom a liitle silken 
case I bad made,and showed him the 
snowdrops and the jewel, and 1 noted that 
he started and trembled; and 1 quickly 
said: 

***¢Your brother’s last words were, ‘Doro- 
thy is mine in lite and death.’ These 
tiowers, dyed with bis beart’s blood, are as 
a token between him and mea for ever. I 
will wed no other man.’ 

‘*Hugo’'s face grew like that of a corpse, 
and be stammmered: 

“éHow neard you those words? Who 
knows?—who could know?’—and seeming- 
ly balf choked, added, “The murderer who 
lost this jewel in tearing open the cabinet 
was the only person who could hear those 
words spoken.’ 

6] replied— 

“Where is your dog, Sir Hugo; a smal! 
dog, so.newbat shaped like a woll?’ 

“I thought he would faint; he staggered, 
and leaned against a tres. exclaiming: 

“You are distraught, Dorothy; I have no 
dog such a8 you describe, What do you 
imply? The sad deed remains & mystery, 
as well you know.” 

“+Yes,’ I answered him, slowly; ‘but 
ywurder will out. | bave sworn to be re- 
venyged oo hii who vrougbt me such pain, 
and Heaven will yet give bim into my 
bands. The broad lands are yours, Sir 
Hugo, and the old house; but my love will 
never be yours’ 

“Whereal he wravelled at my teet, wadly 
crying be would ive up all he owned to 
call me wife and thatlife without me was 
a living death and a heli on earth, and 
tnanv otLer euch wild sayings; and J seem- 
ed to myself grown suddenly fendlike, for 
not opiv had J no pity, but 1 gioried in bis 
pain, abi! it were the first fruits of my 
vengeance, till iny mncod changed, and in 
horror atmy own feelings, 1 turned and 
ran howe aud, iccking wyself in my chamwn- 
ber, | wept bitter tears over the mintature 
Il bad of Sir Cuarles, remembering how 
kind and good be was to Sir Hugo, and in- 
deed to all persons and things, From that 
day | saw Sir Hugo no more tor fifty 
yearn. 

“Fifty yeara is long to look forward to, 
but not long to look back upon when it is 
past. My life bed slipped by me as Heaven 
willed, pot as 1 had planned, 

“O .ber wooers came, but I could not 
listen to them, so I stayed at the old home, 
and the olhers were wedded; even Baby 
Cely is 4 grandmotuer now. 

“Phe worid bas changed very much, but 
things alter not much at the Grange, 

“Roger becaine tne Squire, and he mar- 
ried a good and loving wile, and they have 
many children; but the youngest of them 
ail tbev bave viven lo meé. 

“Another Durotby Neville, and they say 
just like l was. 1 do not know that, but I 
( lovely. with the bright- 
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him, and died as if there were a curse upon 
them, ana only one son is alive now. 

“There was a grand ball given at a great 
house near the town, and my Dorothy was 
bidden to it, 

“*T thought to have taken her to | 

ik a catarrh, and had to relinguis 
the escort of some friends, 

‘Fashions are much chan since my 
day, but my darling looked like a picture 
in her white dress, with forget-me-nots in 
her golden bair. I would not let her hide 
it with powder, though it was worn by 
modish iadies, 

“She came home next day, and told me 
of all ber partners with merr josta, till she 
named ‘Mr. Charlies Howard,’ when she 
siarred the name over just a little, and her 
eyes shone with a strange brigtness, 

‘*W bho is Mr. Howard?’ I asked. 

“Now, Dorothy knew not my story—it 
was an uld tale now—#o she answered with 
no hesitation: 

‘Sir Hugo Howard’s son of Ashmead 
Park.’ 

‘And she blushed like a rose in June, 

“He was the son, then, of my enemy,and 
1 would be revenged if he loved her; and 
how could he help it? She was a child, I 
thought, and she would forget, though i 
had never forgotten, 

“A few days later he came to pay his re- 
spects, as he said, to his father’s old 
friend, 

“A fair, handsome young man, and #o 
terribly like his uncle, 

“I saw he was madly in love with Doro- 
thy, and I planned to take her away. 

‘So I told hertather I would like to visit 
our relations in London before 1 grew too 
old to travel, for often they wished to see 
some of us. He marvelied rather, but gave 
his consent to Dorothy’s going. 

‘'{ never told her of a letter { got from 
Mr. Howard, telling me he loved my Doro. 
thy. and praying me to further his suit. 

“Perhaps she thought he would speak 
later, or perhaps she deemed him fickle, 
for she gave no sign. 

“My pretty one bad several suitors, but 
somehow they pleased her notat all; and I 
was too tender to force her into a marriage, 
though no doubt it would have been my 
duty, for young damsels were itmore sub- 
misalve to the will of other guardians then 
than now, when every year seems to ren- 
derthem more malapert; and when the 
child looked at me with her pretty eyes, I 
could not cross her. 

“And I tried to believe ‘twas cnly that 
she was eochildlike, and the fair sights 
and doings of London had turned her 
head. 

“So, though I sighed sometimes for the 
sweet country meadows and lanes, I could 
not but enjoy ail tne novelties of London, 
But soon we had no heart for more junket- 
ing, for Cousin Gilbert’s eldest son, a tine 
personable young man, was an Oflicer, and 
be was ordered to the wars, and my child’s 
favorite brother, little curly-baired Willie, 
bardly more than a boy, was in his regi- 
ment. 

‘Ah! weary on the wars! The Duke of 
Mar!lborough 16 @ great man, and has wor 
glory for us all; but he couid not give 
back the boys to their mothers, and the 
grooms to their briues, when they lay 
stark in their biood-stained greves after a 
battle, 

“The troops were to start from London, 
so Cousin Gilbert would go to see them 
march through the docks, and we all went 
too, 

“It was a grand sight, though sad, to see 
all those brave men, with drums beating, 
colors flying, and horses prancing, as they 
marched by. No wonder the crowd cheered, 
and women rained tears and fiowers on them 
as they passed. 

‘‘Presently Gilbert marched by, and our 
Willie carried the colors,looking as pl 
as if he were going bird’s-nesting in tne 
Cburch Pasture. 

‘Then I felt Dorothy give a little start 
and quiver, and there came Charles How- 
ard, pale and haggard, with sad eyes, but 
holding himself urect, like a gallant gentie- 
man and oflicer. 

“There was & poor girl just then swooned 
in the crowd, a bride, they said, with her 
husband among the soldiers;and 1 was 
trying to aid her a little, when close beside 
me J saw the face of Sir Hugo. Changed 
as be was, I knew him, and he me, for be 
caught my wrist, and saic bitterly: 

‘++ Where is the false girl that I may beap 
curses on her? She whodrove my son to 
goto his doom; my last, my only dear 
ebild!”’ 

“Dorothy was busying herself with a 
weeping child, and her back was to him, 


but I 
her to 


so he saw her not, luckily. I answered 
boldly: 

‘(Sir Hugo, ’twas I came between him 
and her. by should 1 bave mercy on 
your son? | was spared no auftering in iny 
youth,’ 


‘He blanched a littl6é,and would have an- 
swered, but I said: 

649 to your wife,Sir Hugo; tell ber what 
1 have told you,and why | wiil bave venge- 
ence—or shall | teil ber?’’ 

‘6*) bave no wife,’ he cried. 
—dead!’ 

“And be thrust bis way through the 
crowd, with a face like that of a u.an in the 
death throes, 

“Soon after, my darling and 1 returned 
hbome, ter mother would bave her home 
with the o.thers,and gave her carnoimn!le téa, 


‘She is dead 
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heard not his name, though I think it mat 
tered little, as we could remember him in 
our prayers just as well. 

“It was adreary night in autumn. The 
rain beat the shutters, aud the wind 
howled ly in the chimneys. 

“In came Sir Hugo, travel-stained, and 
sore distressed, Hecaught my hand, and 
grasped it, ~~ 

“ ‘Dorothy Neville, twice have I pleaded 
for your love as a man pleads for his life. 
Once more I am your suppliant.’ 

“IT gazed at him in amazement. Surely 
the man was beside himself. Could he 
want my love when we were both white- 


“ OWhat do you mean?’ | cried quite 


angrily. 

¢ M aengey OO he said, ‘my son, my one 
darling, is ying. You alone can save him. 
Will you not even now have pity?’ 

“ ¢Pity died in my heart on what should 
have been my bridal day.’ I said, coldly. 
‘Whatails your son,S8ir Hugo, and what 
have I to do with his malady?’ 

“Sir Hugo poured forth piteously how 
Charlies had been shot in the chest in sav- 
ing our Willie, which startied me, for let- 
ters were lost often, and we did not know 
who had succored him. But the doctors 
thought Charles Howard waa falling into a 
wasting decline, as his mother had done. 

‘So Sir Hugo had traveied nightand day 
to win my consent to his marriage with 
Dorothy, knowing well she was as much 
or more my child than her father’s, for in 
truth I adopted ber, as it were. 

“But my beart was cold to bimn as a atone 
for all his pleading, till he said: 

‘¢*You are cruel as ever, Dorothy Neville; 
but I will go to your niece myself, though 
ene be kept from me by bolts and bars,’ 

** Go to her,’ I replied coldly, ‘and | will 
accompany you, and tell her how your bro- 
ther died,’ 

**You cannot,’ he returned, detiantly; 
‘no one knows.’ 

* Sit down, Sir Hugo, and listen,’ J said; 
and with my eyes fixed on bim! told him 
my dream, and saw him writhe as if he 
were on the rack, till,able to bear no more, 
he cried out: 

““*This isthe hand of Providence; hush! 
hush! for Heaven’s sake!'— 

‘‘And burst into tears; but 1 was merci- 
leas, and pressing my advantage, bade him 
confess, Then, vanquished at last, he told 
how he had bribed aservant tw feign ii!- 
ness, and personate him abroad, and how 
he came secretly home to see how things 
went, 

‘And when he found! hated him the 
more, he wandered forth, like (ain, till a 
young, innocent girl took pity on him in 
illness, and when he mended, married 
him. 

‘**And she also died heart-broken by her 
sorrow; and now his son was slipping froin 
his agonized grasp too, And he prayed 
that f would not give him into the hands 
of the law until Charles was buried ,swear- 
ing that if 1 would have pity #o far, he 
would but lay him in his grave, and come 
and deliver himself straight, with full con- 
fession, to the officers of justice, tor death 
even by execution would be welcoine, 

‘‘] gave him no answer for a while, as he 
sat before me with bent head, his face hid- 
den in his hands, 

“The purpose of a life-time is hard to re- 
iinquish, and I had wearied Heaven with 
prayers that my enemy might be deliverea 
into my band, and so my supplication was 
granted, and | strove to triumph over him; 
but it seemed to me that Charles, my own 
Charles, was pleading witb me for mercy 
on him, in that he had suffered #0 much, 
and was oprought #0 iow; and laying my 
hand on bis shaulder I said, ‘Sir Hugo,may 
Heaven forgive you all, as J do, and for « 
sign that your peace is made, and your 

uilt oned, nay your son be given 
k t you from the very gates of death, 
Dorothy shall be his.’’’ 


. # * e ” - 


Colonel Nelthor pe’s wel!-inodulated voice 
ceased; he looked up with 4 sinile; hia audi- 
ence, who had been deeply interested in the 
narrative, gave # few exclamations; and 
Lady Howard, whose bright eyes were 
dimmed with tears, said: 

“Ob, ia that all? It was almost too pain- 
ful. I tancied as you read that someone 
was stealing out of the darkness to sta! 
Charlie, Can it be really true?’ 

‘Was anyone really and truly murdered 
in this room?’’ 

“Old Mra, Thomas vouches for the fact,’’ 
said Colonel Nelthorpe. ‘The story seems 
to have been handed down in the servants’ 
ball, and the crime, she déclares, remained 
as an unravelled mystery, though there is 
some tradition that the wurdered man’s 
ghost appeared to hia bride elect, and told 
ber who wasthe murderer.”’ 

‘““{ declare you are shivering, Maude,” 
cried ber husband. ‘‘Come along back, 
child; we have bad ghosts and murders 
enough for onoe,’’ 

Ten minntes after, they were waltzing & 
the strains of a brilliant,inspiriting arrange 





ment from the last operetta. Maude whisp- 
ered to Ler husband, as she floated round | 
the bal! in bis arms: 

“Charlie,I would never have forgotten | 
Sir Hugo bad! been Dorothy Neville; 1 | 
would bave revenged myself.’ 

“T am sure you would, my dear,’’ jaug! 
ed Sir Charles, “A little woman who can- 
not slap her kitten when it steals the cream 
out of the jug, would certainly bave carried 

tthe vendetta in style. 5 after a 
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Scientific and Useful. 

DATING Eaus,—An inventor proposes to 
arrange a rubber stamp in the nest of every 
hen, with a movable date. An electric 
disc is arranged so that when the hen has 
laid an egg her toot touches it, and the 
stamp turns over on the ink pad, and then 
revolves, stamping the date on the egg. 
The dates tell their own story. 

SOLIDIVFYING PKTROLEUM.—A chemist 
in charge of experiments made for the 
Russian Government to find a method for 
pane pe petroleum, bas re a& suc- 
oesstul plan. It consistain hesting the oll, 
and then adding trom | to per cent. of 
er» The soap dissolves in the hot oil, 
which, on cooling, solidifies to «a kind of 
tallow. The tallow burns slowly without 
smoke, but develops a great d of heat, 
and leaves about “ per cent, of a residuum. 

BEAMS AND Jotnts —The strength of 
beamea isin direct proportion to their thick- 
ness, inversely as their length and as the 
squares of their depth, thus: A joist four 
inches thick is twice as strong asa two-inch 
joist; if twelve feet in length it has double 
the strength of one twenty-four feet, while 
doubling the depth, as from six to twelve 
inches, increases the strength fourfold, It 
is assumed, of course, that all other ele. 
ments of strength in each instance of com- 
parison are the same 

SPiIpERS.—A NS‘ iss su:an/t claims that 
spiders perforin an important part in the 
preservation of torestse by defending the 
trees against the depredations of aphides 
and insects. He has examined a great 
a spiders, both in their viscera and by 
feeding them in captivity, and has found 
them to be voracious destroyers of these 
pests; and he believes that the spiders in 
a particular forest do more effective work 
of this kind than all the insect-eating birds 
that inhabit it. 

THk SrPankow.—Hore in the way they 
make sparrows useful in Germany: Long 
troughs, placed at the saves of the houses, 
ar6é occupied by sparrows in building their 
nests, When the young are hatched and 
the mother goes out to procure tood, wire 
screens aré placed over them, with inter- 
stices large enough to permit the passage 
ot food in to the Sounalinen but too small 
to allow them to escapes, As soon as they 
become plump they are killed, and make a 
desirable article of food, 

OAN DLE-POWER. —The measuring of the 
candle power of # light Is accomplished by 
comparing the shadow cast by a rod in the 
light of a standard candle with the shadow 
cust by the light to be tested. By moving 
the latter towards or away trom the rod a 
point will be reached at which the shadow 
cast by both lights will be of the same in- 
pe The intensity of the two lights in 
directly proportioned to the squares of 
their distance trom the shadows, i.¢, sup 
pose the light to be tested ia three tines 
the distance of the candle, ite illuminative 
power is three times as great. 

—_ <->... 


Farm and arden. 


CKANKERRIKES. —It is claimed that wien 
cranberries are frozen hard, and theo sud- 
denly thawed by pouring boiling water 
over them, the acid is partially converted 
into grape sugar, and they will be of better 
Havor and require much loss sugar for sea- 
soning. 


SKeps.—The winter ia the time to pro 
cure the necessary garden seeds tor the 
spring. It delayed until the planting sea- 
#On Opens tbe seeds nay NOt reach you in 
tine owiny to the demand This is also an 
6xcelient time for assorting the seeds and 
selecting Only the be at 


Wastk.—Manure gradually depreciaten 
by keeping under the very best manage- 


ment, gaining In water and losing in valu 
ble organic matter, which le spent in the 
formentation, blow, then, must it wate 
and jose under the ordinary ¢xposure in a 
yard mulject to ox: VoOhentiny and wael 

ing by rains? 

THK Pies In the same litter of pigs 
Bore6 Will be Jaryer than others Serie 
will fatten ready, while others just as 
thritty wili grow long and larye in trame 


with lems tat Theme last, whether male or 
female, should be reserved for breeding 
heed bas vomething to do with this, but in 
dividual poculiarities of different aniials 
bas quite as much, 


Swarr ASD MAksH Jt ols estimated 
that the area of unreclainied aWatnp and 
tuarsh land in the | nited States that can 
be drained and brougtt under cultivation 
is #qgual to that ofall the cultivated lands, 


r uearly 300000 000 acres. Much of thi« 
jJand could b6 reclaimed without great dil 
neulty or 6x pense, and would make tari 


land of gréal value. 


SOILS Soles Vary, aod lois isan Hi port. 
ant matter to be coosidered, Crops tha 
thrive best on certatn soille will be faj!ures 
on others, The first *tep is to change the 


| character of the soil by drainage or by the 


application of lime. To render heavy soins 


wht cannot be done in a sing!|« season, 
} and the work «! Id not be omitt=! ene) 
bar 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(IN ADVANOR. ) 


I Copy One Year ........- oes - #200 
2 Copies tine Vear........ eeeersecce , 3@ 
4 Copies One Year, and (ime to getter-up of 
Club... — eeee 6 
0 Coples One Year, and tine to wetter-up of 
(lub... ee +. oo. 1000 
Additions to Clate can be made atlany time during 
the yoar at same rate. 
ities not re guired that « the memtere of a Club 
be at Lhe same postoMce 
KMemit by l’ostal Order, Postal Note, Draft, Cheek, 
or Registered Letter. 
Always enclose postage for correspondence requir- 
Ing separate reply, tots re response 


Advertising Kates furnished on applica- 
tteom. 


Adldre all ietler 


THE SATURDAY BEV ENING FONT, 
Phitindeiphin, Fa. 
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TO FRIENDS AND READERS. 


We hope that those of our friends and 





readers Who are kindly in the habit of pet- 
ting up clubs tor Turm Poser, will enter the 
fleld ag soon aa possible this year and try 
at least to double their old liste. We also 
hope our readers who have not heretofore 
sent us a club will try to do so now. 

We wish to get a great many more 
clube for the coming year, and trust 
every one of our present subscribers will 
make an extra effort to secure one or more 
new friends for us. 

Tue Post is much lower in price than 
any other first class family paper in the 
country, and we think it only needs to be 
laid before the community to be subscribed 
for at once by thousands to whom it may 
still be a stranger, aave, perhaps, by repu- 
tation, Of course we must depend ina 
great degree upon our present subscribera, 
friends and readers to show Tag Post to 
their acquaintances and neighbors, and to 
speak a good word in our behalf. Their 
return for such efforts must be the pleasure 
they give to others, the consciousness of as 
sisting in the good work ot circulaung Tax 
Poser, and enabling us to make it better, 
more useful and entertaining than ever be- 
fore. Will they try and doit torus? Let 
each of our present friends and subscribers 
try to get one new subecriber at least. 

Sample copies for the purpose will be 
sent to those Who wish them. 

—__ 
Starting Anew. 

As it is bound to happen, no matter how 
affairs in general may go, the arrival of 
another New Year is an additional mile 
sione upon the great highway of Time. 
And in passing it by to start anew on the 
road towar 8 its successor, it may well re 
mind us of the course gone over, and ren 
der us thoughtful of that which is to 
come. 

Both duty and sound judgment make it 
filling that at al] times we should work 
earnestiy and heartily tor the best; but it 
would seem we are tor the most part 80 
much the creatures of babit that resolu- 
tions made and actions formed tor or trom 
s0MEC certain occasion or circumstance, are 
always ttrongest. 

It may nov do our powers ot reasoning 
or intellectual] strength much credit that it 
is 80, but we appear inclined to think that 
anew determination to do better, begin 
lite with nobler impulses, or change trom 
some old-time line of conduct, will lack 


the necessary force unless dated by some 
particular season or memurable event 
This peculiarity certainly looks like a relic 
of ancient superstition, concerning the 
sanctity of omens that influences us almost 
AgAalIDSl OUT Wills 

New Year's and (bristmas therefor av 
Deer regvar { 2 at 

1 abile al 
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hand forthe work of lif Then, far be 
é or al! other times, the as ul is brought 
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in coutact with grander feelings and more 
human sympathies. The spirits of love 
and charity, predominant in everything we 
see and hear, in voice, lips and eye, as 
well as the thousand and one inanimate 
objects that speak the glorious language of 
the season, awake in the bosom desires 
and acts of good that only need the firm 
grasp of resolution to make blessed guides 
and guardians for the future. 

There can be no question that if the 
heart justly profits by the lessons it may 
now learn, and obeys ite fresh found pur 
poses, its daily beating will be joyfully 
quickened by deeds dove to last forever. 

the period that custom has set apert for 
the holidays may pass, and its sweet in 
fluences leave many as cold and strange 
to the great world’s needs as it found 
them; but those who, with the New Year, 
start forth on a new road to duty will al 
ways recognize ite true worth. They will 
see the necessity of crowding, perhaps, no 
less indulgence, no less kindness, no less 
charity and love in this one corner of the 
year, but the need also of spreading some 
throughout the rest of the calendar. Tuaey 
will see that everyone can well use all the 
kindness and good he is likely to receive 
in this world, and that it would seem al 
most more like a fashionable folly, than a 
noble trait of character, to bestow affec 
tion and charity there, where, the holidays 
gone, indifference, selfishness and al) un- 
charitableness come again w dwell for 
another twelve-month. 

But let us hope that the present New 
Year brings with it the beat impulses ot 
which the heart is capable towarde our 
selves nnd others, with grace and fortune 
to carry them out; for it is only thus that 
the season will have crowned us with its 
full reward. 

- tensed: aaa - 

As familiar conversation, wherein men 
do express their minds and affections mu- 
tually, brecdeth acquaintance and cherish- 
eth good-will of men to one another; but 
long forbearance thereof dissolveth or 
slackeneth the bonds of amity, breaking 
their intimacy and cooling their kindness; 
80 is it in respect to God; it is frequent 
converse With Him which begetteth a par. 
ticular acguaintance with Him, a mindtu) 
regard of Him, a hearty liking to Him, a 
delighttul taste of His goodness, and con. 
sequently a sincere and solid good-will to- 
ward Him; but intermission thereot pro. 
duceth estrangement or enmity toward 
Him. 


Tne common fluency of speech in many 
men and most women is owing to a scarcity 
of matter and a scarcity of words, tor who. 
ever is master of language and has a mind 
tull of ideas will be apt in speaking to hesi 
tate upon the choice of both; whereas 
common speakers have only one set ot 
ideas and one set of words to clothe them 
in; and these are always ready at the 
mouth; 80 people come faster out of a 
church when it is almost empty than when 
a crowd is at the door. 


Vanity is so anchored in the heart of man 
that & soldier, sutler, Coog, street porte: 
vapor and wish to have their admurers; 
and philosophers even wish the same. Ana 
.hose who write against it wish to have the 
glory of having written well; and those 
who read it wish to have the glory ot 
having read well; and I, who write this, 
have perhaps this desire; and perhaps 
those who will read this. 

METHOD is essential and enables a larger 
amount of work to be got through with 
satisfaction. ‘‘Method,’’ said Cecil, ‘‘is 
like packing things in a box; a good packer 
will getin half as much again as a bad 
one.’’ Cecil’s despatch of business was 
extraordinary; his maxim beiag, ‘‘Tne 
shortest way todo many things is to do 
only one thing at once.”’ 


BEFORE men we stind as opaque bee 


hives. They can see the thougnts go in 
and out of us; but what work they do in 


side of &® man they cannot tel]. Before 
God we are as glass bee hives, and all that 
our thoughts are doing within us Ile per 
fectly sees ar leretans 

As THE rays come from the sun, and yet 
are not the sun, even so our love and pity, 





though they are not (iod, but merely a 





poor, weak image and reflection of Him, 
yet from Him alone they come. It there 
is mercy in our hearts, it comes from the 
fountain of mercy. If there is the light of 
love in us, it isa ray from the full sun of 
his love. 

It isan undoubted truth that the less 
one has to ao the less one finds time to do 
itin. One yawns, one procrastinates, one 
can do it when one will, and therefore one 
seldom does it at all; whereas those who 
have a great deal of business must, to use 
a vulgar expression, buckle to it; and then 
they always find time enough to do it. 

A tender hearted and compassionate ds 
position, which inclines men to pity and 
feel the misfortunes of others, and which 
is, even for ite own sake, incapable of in 
volving any man in ruin and misery, is of 
all tempers of mind the most amiable; and 
though it seldom receive much honor, is 
worthy of the highest. 

ALL that a man does outwardly is but 
the expression and completion of his in- 
ward thought. To work effeetually, he 
must think clearly; to act nobly, he must 
think nobly. Intellectual force is a prin 
cipa] element of the soul’s life, and should 
be proposed by every man as the principal 
end of his being. 

Poverty is, except where there is an 
actual want of food and raiment, a thing 
much more imaginary than real. The 
shame of poverty,—the shame of being 


thought poor,—is a great and fatal weak- 


ness, though arising in this country, trom 
the fashion of the times themselves. 

Wooden frames are put under the arches 
ot a bridge, to remain no longer than til) 
the latter are consolidated. Even so some 
pleasures are the Devil’s scaftoldin= to 
build a habit upon; that formed and steady, 
the pleasures are sent for fire-wood, and 
the hell begins in this life. 

It is not poverty so much as pretence 
that harasses a ruined man,—the struggle 
between a proud mind and an empty puree 
—the keeping up a hullow show that must 
soon come to an end. Have the courage 
to appear poor, and you disarm poverty 
of its sharpest sting. 

WRITERS Of every age have endeavored 
to show tbat pleasure isin us, and not in 
the object offered for our amusement. If 
the soul be happily disposed, everything 
becomes capable of affording entertain 
ment, ard distress will almost want a 
name. 

Were I to be angry at men being fools, I 
could here find ample room tor declama 
tion; but, alas! I have bee a tool myself; 
and why should I be angry with them for 
being something 80 natural to every child 
o! humanity? 


Whenever our neighbor’s house is on 
fire, it cannot be amiss for the engines to 
play a little «n our own. Better to be 
despised for too anxious apprehensions 
tban ruined by too confident a security. 


The pleasures of the world are deceitful; 
they promise more than they give. They 
trouble us in seeking them, they do not 
satisty us whem possessing them, and they 
make us despair in losing them. 

THERE is scarcely any man, how much 
soever he may despise the character of a 
flatterer, but will condescend in the mean- 
est manner to flatter himeelt. 


PRUDENCB is that virtue by which we 
discern whut is proper to be done under 
the various circumstances of time and 
place. 

CORRECTION does much, but encourage- 
ment does more. Eocouragement after 
censure is as the sun after a shower. 


| CANNOT he)p suspecting that those who 
abuse themselves are. in reality, angling 
approbation 


| navVE lived to know that the secret of 
happiness is, never to allow your energies 
to stagnate. 





The World’s Happenings. 





Vermont still pays a bounty on foxes. 
At Hong Kong thieves steal the tele 


phone wires. 


New York city has 355 churches and 
10, 000 saloons. 


Five c»lored men have been elected to 
the Texas Legislature. 

It ie# estimated London’s flower trade 
amounts to §25, 000a day. 


Persons near Burgettstown, this State, 
bunt rabbite with ferrets. 


Lansing, Mich, physicians have com- 
bined to protect themse! ves from bad plays. 


Fitty three persons, under sentence of 
death, are confined in the Kansas Penitentiary. 


A Swiss has invented a musical box 
which introduces the human volce and also the trill 
ot birds. 


Av Iowa boy got locked up in an ice. 
box for |i bours, and his teeth chattered until they 
were worn half down, 


The wite ot a farmer named Dutfort, at 
Masanche, P. \., bas given birth to ber thirtieth 
child, She hasbeen magried “1 years. 


The Supreme Court of New Hampshire 
bas decided tnat ‘‘a party owning the bank of a 
river owns tothe middle of the stream.’ 


A colored man found $16 000 in green 
backs between the leaves of an old book he had 
bought at a second-hand store at l’aris, Ky. 


Farmers in New Hampshire are this sea- 
son shipping their apples direct to Liverpool, Eng- 
land, and are obtaining satisfactory prices. 


Seven ounces of metal (nails, tacks, 
hairpins and a silver dollar) were found in the 
stomach of a cow slaughtered on the Pacific Coast. 


An Indiana woman who had a beautiful 
bead of hair sold it, and with part of the proceeds at 
once invested In acomplete set of ‘‘awitches’’ and 
**front pleces,** 


A retired merchant, aged 33, of I’rovi- 
dence, anda Boston widow just one year his ju- 
nior, were married recently, the couple having met 
fur the first time only 3 weeks before, 


[ngenious San Diego, Cal , thieves broke 
into a saloon, rolled a barrel of whisky against the 
outside wall, and then, boring a hole through the 
wall and barrel, drew off the liquor into buckets, 


A Texan, it is said, has discovered how 
tocontrol sex unerringly in the breeding of ani- 
mals, not only the uniparovs but also the multipa- 
rous, so that ‘tyoung things’’ may be bred Lo order. 


A lamp to charm the unsuspecting stu- 
dent is acopper serpent witb silvery scales on its 
rough back and tail, which coils its writhing length 
into a ring and lifts its flat head to vomit out 
flames. 


While a girl in Bridgeport, Conn., was 
jumping rope she became exhausted, and falling 
through a cellar winduw, had her eyes 60 severely 
cut by the broken glass that her sixht was totally de- 
stroved, 


The liquor law is being so vigorously 
entorced in Manchester, N. H., that dealers are 
compelled to carry their stock in their pockets, 
where it is safe, as the law does not admit of the 
scarching of a person. 


An elevator in a New Hampshire fac- 
tory stopped suddenly, the engineer having shut off 
the steam, and the lad who was riding on it became 
so frightened lest it should fall that he was attacked 
with heart disease and died. 


The Paris Prefect of Police has bought 


a wooden horse, harnessed, and all candidates for 
cabmen must sbow that they know how to harness 
and unharness (t, and pass an examination on what- 
ever other tests the Prefect may impose, 


The French m'nt will soon replace the 
copper sous with nickels. Singularly enough the 
five and ten centime pieces will be perforated in the 
centre after the manner of Chinese coin. This ena- 
bles them to be strung and counted or bandied with 
great ease. 

The scholars in the Norwich, Conn., 
public schools were each requested to give their 
teachers, on a recent date, elther a potato or an ap- 
ple for distribution to the poor. The result was that 
ten barrels of the vegetabie and fruit desired were 
divided among the poor. 


An employe ata hotel in Denver con- 
fessed to the larceny of small sums and was sent to 
jall; but the bills continued to disappear. Subse- 
quently a mouse nest was found, and the currency 
used in its construction, added to that known to 
have been stolen, balanced the books, 


In Washington Territory lately a hun- 
ter Jumped a fox and started in chase with his dog. 
lburing the chase a wildcat started up and beaded 
the procession, The race came to a sudden termina- 
tion, for, as the story goes, dog, cat and fox were 
ail killed by a train as they were crossing a raliroad 
track. 


A Petaluma, Cal., woman miesed her 
newspaper for several days in succession, and as the 
carrier declared he had served it, she decided to 
watch forthe thief. The latter turned out te be a 
dog. The moment the carrier disappeared from 
sight the canine would seize the paper in ite mouth 
and dart off. 


Quill toothpicks come largely from 
France, which possesses the largest factory in the 
world, This factory, which is located near |’aris, 
was originally started to make quill pens: but, 
when these wentoutof use, the proprietor turned 
itinto a tooth-pick mill, the present annual output 
of which Is 25,000,000, 


A San Francisco grocery firm were in 


abit of putting the residuary cash at nightin a 

bag and depositing it in the atinea parre 
er day asmall boy called early for some oatmea! 
and one of the firm served him, giving him alon 
with the meal about$§i40. Since that time the sa 
Francisco newspapers have been printing adver 
tleements offering a liberal reward to the boy if he 
would callatthe store At last accounts the boy 


hadn't called, 
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IN THE SPIRIT. 





BY LOUISE MALCOM 8TENTON. 





My brother's spirit hovers o’er me, 
And oft whispers in my ear, 

Sweet words of tender sympathy, 
And paternal loving cheer, 


His weary feet tread golden streets, 
Hie dear lips chant angels’ songs, 

His broken beart finds rest for aye, 
And in Heaven forgets its wrongs. 


Q, brother mine, look down on me! 
Let thy spirit hand clasp mine, 

And lead me safe with thee to dwell 
Amid mysteries divine! 


Thy pure and gentle soul on earth 
Ne‘er could tod a place to rest, 

And 80 returned to God above, 
There vo seek thy Saviour’s breast, 








* The Legion ot Honor. 


BY GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 





HAT can be keeping Marie this even- 
\W ing? She is not usually so late,” 

The speaker was a youth of about 
twenty years of age, of average beight, 
witb dark hair and eyes, and asallow com- 
plexion. His wide, open brow bétokened 
talent, and both mouth and chin showed 
determination. 

lt was a tace pleasant to look at, and 
which attracted attention; and yet no one 
would for a moment have thought of cal 
ling Eustace Decourt handsome, 

As he stood at the corner of one of the 
principal streets in Rouen, shading his 
eyes from the western sun, the side-door 
of @ large shop at a little distance was 
opened abruptly, and a number of young 
girls, varying in age, height, and looks, 
poured out gladly and gaiiy, rejoicing that 
their day’s work was over. 

Two or three among them gave the young 
man anod or smile of recognition, and a 
tew threw him acoquettish glance as he 
turned and watched them with evident 
attention until they were out of sight. So 
preoccupied was he that he tailed to hear a 
soft footstep beside him, and started vio- 
lently asa band was laid upon his arm. 

“Did I triguten you? It was fun to find 
you watching them sointently. I crept 
up quietly b hind you on purpose,”’ 

‘Mischievous as ever, Marie! Well, I 
had almost given you up, and began to 
think I must have missed you in the 
crowd,”’ 

“Not a bit of it, Sir; you were looking to 
see whic you would fix upon to have a 
walk with in my place.’’ 

“Of course, as tuere isn’t oné of them I 
don’t preter to you,’’ answered Eustace, 
laughing, and looking down into the girl's 
merry black eyes. ‘But what has been 
keeping you all this time?”’ 

‘Am I late? Have you been waiting 
long?’’ 

“Ever since the Cathedral clock chimed 
six.” 

‘“‘And now it is half-past; but, Eustace, 
how silly of you! Don’t you remember | 
told you that Monsieur le Maire’s daughter 
is going to be married next week?” 

“What has that todo with my having 
stood here tor the last balt-hour?’’ 

“Why, you foolish boy, a great deal. 
Madem oiselle’s trousseau has to be finished, 
and 80 many orders besides have come in 
these last few days, that weare working 
6xtratime. I consider myself a model ot 
punctvality. Dismissed, and immediately 
by your side, what more do you want? 

“Nothing at this moment,’’ exclaimed 
the young man, as he linked the girl’s arm 
in bis. ‘*But now, where shail we go—to 
the Jardin des Plantes?”’ 

She shook her head. 

“Shall we have aclimb upSt. Catherine’s 
Mount? The view will be spiendid this 
evening,”’ 

‘No, we will go towards the river.” 

1t was tbe end of a beautiful summer's 
day as these two took their way slowly 
through the old streets of Rouen. 

The light breeze that tanned their cheeks 
was soft and perfumed, tor the heat and 
the glare were no more, since the sun had 
nearly accomplished its day’s work, and 
was sinking down to rest in a glory of red 
and gold, while long, soft cloud: ta of grey 
and pink were stretched across the deep 
blue sky. 

Outinthe country the voice of Nature 
was hushed, as though bidding her chil- 


dren rest, and the peace and calm of the 
ening hour were broken by the 
weet warble of a rd or the distant low 
own there was as 

essat) f the sounds of toil, only 

y receded more and the distance 

aS tue principal streets were quitted tor 


less frequented ones. 
“Isn’t it lovely this evening, Eustace? 


the summer is quite gone. How fast it is 
passing away, though! Here we are at the 
end of August already.” 

“And when September comes, I shal! be 
going away.” 

He spoke abruptly, as if anwilling to 
make the announcement. 

“Going away! Where to?’’ 

“To Paris, Marie, in order to study to be- 
come a doctor.”’ 

“Then you have really made up your 
mind to leave dear old Rouen?” 

“It was made up longago. You know 
how often we have talked about it tegether; 
and now at last my father hes cousented. 
1 have talent, and am determined to carve 
out a career for myself. 

“Your tather is disappointed, of course; 
he was so anxious that you shoald carry on 
his own business.’’ 

“And spend all my days ip a small book- 
seller’s shop in Rouen.” 

“Which would be much nicer, I should 
think, than working in a hospital and see- 
ing all sorts of horrid sigbta,”’ 

“You don’t understeaad, Marie, in the 
very least, all I feel. Froma boy my heart 
has been set upon the study of medicine. 
I think it a grand work to assuage suffer- 
ing, to endeavor to preserve lite; to follow 
the march of progress, to climb the ladder 
to eminence and fame by means of that 
talentot which you feel yourself the pos- 
seasor.’’ 

“You are ridiculously ambitious and en- 
thuslastic, and I don’t believe you care one 
bit about going away,’’ cried Marie, 
petulantly, 

For all answer, her companion placed 
his bands upon her shouiders, and looked 
down steadily and earnestly into the girl’s 
clouded face. 

“Don’t you? But itI tell that it will 
nearly break my heart to go because I must 
leav® you, what heed will you take, 
Marie?’’ 

“None,” she cried, breaking into rip- 
pling laughter; “because your career is of 
far more worth to you than me. Oh, Eus- 
tace! 1 have hurt you; torgive me.” 

“You areas variable as an April day— 
tirst tears and then swiles. Just now | 
thought you were a little bit sorry and 

vexed at t'e thought of my going away.’’ 

*Andsolam. Oaly think how I shal! 
miss you! Ever since we were small chil- 
dren, we have be n together. You are 
just like a brother to me.”’ 

“But 1 want to be more than a brother to 
you, Marie, tor I love you very, very, dear- 
ly, and have always since you were quite 
alittle thing. It is as much my ambition 
to win you as it isto make a name tor my- 
selt.”’ 

She shrank a little farther from him, and 
faltered out something about their being 
too poor, and too young. 

“Quite true, as things are now,’ he re- 
plied ‘But some day | shall return trom 
Paris with the pro-pect ofa career before 
me, and then I shall hope to win you for 
my o*n.” 

J] could not leave my poor mother alone, 
It is so little she can do for hersel!, crippled 
with rheumatism as she is. My wages are 
good, now that I am one of the first bands 
at Madame Le Roy’s, or weshould be bad- 
ly off indeed.” 

“Suppose I have enough for you both?’ 

“Ah, well, thatisailinthetuture, Let 
us leave it to look after itsclf, and enjoy 
ourself in the present. Patience, Eustace, 
patience. Perkapssome day But how 
can I tell?” she added, laughing, and 
shaking her pretty bead. 

“But at any rate you will wish me suc- 
cess, won’t your”’ 

“With all my heart I hope you will 
live to be a great man, Eustace. Perhaps 
you will even be decorated some day.” 

He sbook bis head, smiiing, neverthe- 
less. She had unwittingly wuched on the 
height of tis ambition. 

“You will bave-torgotton all about me 
by then?”’ 

‘*Never!’’ he exclaimed, with a sudden 
vehemence. ‘You image will always be 
betore me, however much I may have to 
toil and strive. To win your love is my 
first ambition, to make a name in the world 
is only second to that.”’ 

For all response, she bummed a distract. 
ing little air, and looked so enchanting 
that Eustace Decourt longed, then and 
there, to take herin bis arms, and pour out 
all his beart’s deepest feelings; but be 
knew they would be wasted words as yet, 
and surely one day his patient devotior 
would be rewarded 

‘{ love oid Rouen 
as late that summer's evening Eustace es 
corted her homewards; and her cry has 
been re-echoed by many a traveller who 
bas paid a visit to the fine old Gothic town 





exclaimed Marie 





of a pointed arch, or the mutilated statue 





of some saint, together with the many | mer dawn found Eustace Decourt ill in 


bulldings, ornamented and intersected | 


with rich carvings end strange or grotes- 
que devices, bear one in imagination away 
to the far past. 

What memories are conjured up as one 
wanders through the great Oatbedral, or 
gases upon the statue of Jeanne d’Aro in 
the market-place! 

And who can fall to admire the bandi- 
work of those whose tools have long been 
silent, but who have left enduring tokens 
of their skill in carved stonework which, 
resem bling the finest lace, fronts the Church 
of Saint Maclou? 

Tbe August days were ended, and the 
fields round Koven had been shorn of 
their wealth of golden corn when Eustace 
Decourt quitted his native place tor the 
gay capital of France. And the weeks 
lengthened into months, and the months 
rolled silently round, untal five years bad 
paseec away. 

Succ ss bad at last begun to smile upon 
him; his great talent had secured recogn!- 
tion, and he had every prospect of attain- 
ing eminence in the medical prefession. 
Now he feit he should be justified in claim- 
ing the reward of his perseverance, and 
would endeavor to persuade the girl to 
whom he had ao long been devotedly at- 
tached to consider bis proposals in all 
earnestness, 

During bis absence he had heard con. 
stantly trom Marie, and in the brief visits 

which be had paid to the scene of his 
childhood she bad always gladly welcomed 
him; but as yet her heart was untouched, 
and she entertained for Eustace no warmer 
f eling than the most sincere sisterly at- 
fection, though at times she almost suc- 
ceeded in deceiving herself into the beliet 
tbat it was otherwise, 

The death of her mother, which had oc- 
cured rather more than four years after 
er old playmate’s departure from Kouen, 
had led tothe Decourts offering her the 
shelter of their home, and Marie had con- 
s uted to avail herself temporarily of 
th: ir kindness, but would not yield to their 
entreaties to reside always witn them, for 
ber independence of character revolied at 
the bare idea of becoming a burden to any- 
one, vut especially to them. 

Matters stood thus when the long hot 
summer days came again, and Marie, re- 
ceived an invitaton to visit some distant 
relatives near Tours, 

She feared at first that she could not be 
“pared by her employer; but Madame Le 
Roy knew that she had been greatly tried 
by her sad loss, and felt sure that change 
and rest would benefit the girl, who had 
begun to droop and look pale in the July 
beat 

To Eustace the residence of Marie with 
bis parents was a great satistaction, and he 
smiled when he read that, on ber return 
trom Tours, it was her intention to try and 
prevail upon them to let her wake otber 
arrangements. 

His annual visit home had been at once 
postponed for afew weeks, as s00n as he 
learned that she would be absent from 
Rouen. Meanwhile, he had given himseif 
up to many a delighttul day-dream with 
regard to the future. 

It wanted only a day or so to the time of 
his departure from Paris tor bis well-earned 
holiday, te which he was looking forward 
this year with more than usual bope snd 
eagerness, when, coming in one evening 
trom 8 long and bard day’s work, he found 
a letter awaiting bim from bistather. He 
opened it leisurely, his thoughts still dwel- 
ling upon a difficult case he had in hand, 
and as he turned it over bis eye fell on the 
tollowing paragraph :— 


“‘You will be surprised to hear that your 
almost s ster, Marie Lebianc, is about tw be 
warried toa young feliow she pas met in 
Tours. His nameis Gaspard Antin, and 
we understand tliat he is ina good busi- 
ness in Paris.’’ 


With a low moan, Eustace Decourt sank 
intoa chair; and as he buried bis face in 
his hands, the stormy waves of bis firs, 
great troub'e closed around bim. 

Vanisned was the bright dream of his 
boyhood, crushed for ever the hops of 
his youth; grey and hard stretched betore 
him the remaining years of bis lite! 

Throughout the hours oj that night there 
was not only darkness without, but the 
black negs of bitter disappointment reigned 
in the young doctor’s heart. 


Some sorrows there are which, after a 


, 


short, sharp conflict, yield a deep sense « 

peace; others in which the fight is pro 

longed througbout many & weary hour 
| when the abyss of despair yawns biack and 


deep beneath our feet, and the heavens 
above are a4 adamant through which our 


As one passes along the streets the forin | cry fails apparently to pass. 


The first talnt streaks of the early sum: 





the same position. ° 

Higher and higher in the east crept the 
great ball of fire, bathing each object in 
light as it travelled on, ani! suffusing the 
whole sky with a glorious mass of crimson. 

The city sparrow awoke to life again, and 
one, more bold than the rest, crept close to 
the window and gaily chirruped its matin 
lay. 

The sound roused the troubled inmate 
of that room, He rose bastily, threw open 
the casement, and, leaning out, drank in 
the swe-tness of the early day. As he 
gazed at the gorgeous hues of the breaking 
dawn, and beheid the city gradually 
awakening to the toll of a new day, Eustace 
Deocourt realised that the whole aspect of 
lite was changed for bim. 

Deprived of the sweet bope which had 
been bis solace in many a weary hour, bis 
whole being henceforth, he resolved, 
should be devoted to bis profession; and, as 
the aromatic leaf yields a sweeter fragrance 
when crushed, so the ambitions of this 
young doctor rose gradually to a nobler 
beight, since no longer did hisown personal 
advancementonty continue to be the end 
and object of his work and life. It was 
displaced slowly, but surely, by the sub- 
limer and grander aim, the welfare of 


others, 
* * 7 * * * 


It was New Year’s ive in the days ot the 
Second Empire—a giorious, bright, trusty 
night; and among the many passers-by 
who thronged the streets of l’aria burried 
a tal) pale woman of some thirty years. 
Onward, still onward, with rapid motion 
and intent purpose, until she reached a 
lonelier part of the great city, and the walls 
of a children’s bospital rose betore her. 
S -onsbe bad gained admittance witbin its 
portals, and was banging over one of the 
many little white beda in a long ward, with 
eyes for none but the s.nall form betore 
her. 

1] sent for you, Marie, though it was so 
late because your coild is notas well now 
as he was this afternoon.” 

It was the young house physician who 
spoke, and the tones of his voice sounded 
tagged and weary, for, owing toa terrible 
outbreak of diphtheria not very tar from 
tbat quarter of Paris, which had filled the 
bospital to overflowing, be bad been un- 
usally hard-worked for weeks. 

“But you do not think——"’ 

The mother paused. The words would 
not come, but she raised an appealing face 
which spoke volumes to Monsieur De- 
court's, 

“No one can say positively. The attack 
ig a severe One, but we must not give up 
hope. If be gets through to-night, it will 
be greatly in bis favor.” 

‘He is my only one,” she murmured, 
sadly. ‘It is bard, and Gaspard away, 
too,” 

“You have written to him?" 

“Yes, directiy Henri was taken ili I 
wrote; he has got the letter by now.” 

Then, 98 the recollection swept over her 
of how their home had been brightened by 
the baby voice and pattering feet, Madame 
Antin bid her face in her hands’ and sob- 
bed aloud. 

**Do not give way like this,” exclaimed 
Monsieur Deoourt, laying his hand firmly 
on her shoulder; “you will disturb the 
ohiid.”’ 

His appeal to her motherly instinct had 
the desired efiect, as he knew it would, 
Then, as she became more composed, he 
passed to anotuer bed, gave some direct. 
ions to the nursing sister, and left the 
ward. 

“A few moments of fresh air will make a 
new man of ine,” he remarked, half aloud; 
and, suiting the action to bis words, he 
stepped outside, and, lifting bis bat, he al- 
lowed the cool, fresh breeze to sweep across 
his broad, white forehead, 

How quiet tt all was, and what a glorious 
night! The moon was sailing caliniy across 
the cloudless, star-bespangied sky from 
tower to steeple; the clanging chimes were 
prociaimipg the near approach of midnight 
mingling thelr sweet tones with the din of 
the great city, which waa borne on the ear 
from afar, like the roar of the distant 
ocean, 

There was s bail at the Tuilleries that 
night, and as Eustace Decourt stood drink- 
ing in the purer atmosphere bis thoughts 


travelled wo that scene of splendor and 
| gsiety of which the beautiful Empress 
Eugenie, whom he had many a time re 
~’lived within those hospitea walla. waa 
fe and ce aon W hat «a traat he su 
ferings #0 near at band 
An ins dream, he beheid the br ant 
throng crowding the splendid suite of rooms 


stately dames and courtiers, grave Ambas 
sadors and tLeauti{al maidens, Ministers of 
Mtate, officers, and civilians, 





« We must have many more walks before 
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There abounded lovely tollettes, gay 
uniforms, and sparkling jewels; there too 
were wedals and decorations in profusion, 
aud Eustece Deooutt felt well-nign envious 
of those distinguished ones who were 
privileged to wear the Legion of Honor. 

‘How long ago it seemel"’ he suddenly 
excieimed, jor tbe current of bis thoughts 
had obanged, and once ain in inemury 
he was walking by Marie’s side throogb 
the etreets of Rowen, under the suinmer 
eky, and be aimost seemed to hear ber 
voce giving expression to bis great ambi- 
ton. 

Yea, be had loved ber well and truly, 
in those da gone by—how deeply she 
had sever known, and he had scarcely 
reallmed until he neard of ber engagement 
w Geepard Antin. 

S range that the acquaintance of a few 
weekssbould baye succeeded in awakening 
the jove which all hia devotion of years 
had failed to arouse! Long enough 1 bed 
been belore be could summon oma 
yoapd see Mariein her new home, when, 
aller ber imarriage from bis father's house 
at Kouen, she and ber husband had settied 
iu Varia. 

Nor had Marie ever known ceuse to 
repentoft baving qven ber heart to (saspard 
Auttr, the only drawback to the complete 
happiness of ber married life being that bis 
business obliged him to take frequent 
journeys to Viennaand other Con‘inental 
towns, which left her somewnat lonely at 
tine, until the little Henri came, aad was 
the pride ana joy of both father and 
inotber, besides beng the great comfort 
of the latter when ber husband was 
abeent, 

And now was Marie also te be called 
upon to drain the oup of trouble to the 
dregs? Was she to be purified by suffer- 
ing, #8 be had sald? Notso, if aught that 
te eruld do uight avail to prolong her 
chili's lite; and as Kastace Decourt gazed 
upward Ww the star-lighted firmament a 
pala of thankegiving rose from his 
heart, notonly forthe great talent which 
was wis, but also for that darkest hour of 
Lis life, since it bad been the means of 
changing the shackles of self-interest and 
ambition Into the silken fetters of love and 
labor for others, ' 

The chimes rang out the bour of mid- 
night, and aroused the doctor tro:n his day 
dreama, 

He hastily re-entered the hospital, and 
as b@ passed into the ward where Marie 
Autin was keeping her weary watch, a 
terriple choking sound met his ear. 

“Mon Dieu!" he cried, springing to the 
child, taking it up, making a skilful 
incision in the throat, and sucking it 
with bis own tips, 

As he did #0, bis eyes fell on the lar, 
cruoitix which hung on the wall of the 
ward, and in that instant it was permitted 
to Eustace Decourt, by his presence of 
inind and self-devotion, to snatch back 
irom the very gates of the grave the life 
which was #. precious to the boy's 
parents, 

When sbortly afterwards the more 

regular breatuing was foilowed by quiet 
sieep, & small band lay firmly clasped in 
the bouse physician’s, and the angel of 
[bath slowly spread his wings and de- 
varted. 
Ine New Year was atill in its infancy; ite 
third sun indeed had only risen, when 
there were hushed voices and footsteps in 
one ofthe private roomeof that children’s 
hospital, for Monsieur Deoourt lay dying. 

Attacked by diphtheria tn its most severe 
form, which be had cdntracted by sucking 
the poisonous substance from little Henri’s 
throat, aud his frame being already weak- 
«ned by anxiety aud work, be hed felt from 
tue frat that bis recovery was doubiful, 

ihe mighty Reaper, with scythe in hand, 
drew nearer and nearer; the sands In the 
hourglass of life were tast ranning out, 
wien @ messenger from the Tuileries de- 
inanded aduiittance, and was immediately 
trought into the dying man’s presence, 

‘*T am the bearer of the Legion of Honor; 
the account of your noble deed has reached 
tueir Majesties, and the Emperor sends you 
this, the uighest distinction be can conter,”’ 

\ light kindied in the eyes which were 
last becoming dimmed, a momentary sinile 
pated the parched lips, He feebly grasped 
the Legion of Honor, and pressed it to his 
bre ast; thensiowly turning bis head, looked 
Stendiastiy into the face of a woman whose 
coo! band lay upoo his buruing brow. 

\notber sunlié tar briguter than the last, 
a few murmured words, of which only 
“Marie” “years ago,’’ were rm gee 
by) the watchers, a mowentary strugg/s6, and 
the young doctor passed away to the silent 
regions of the unknown land, 

Decorated in the hour of death! Yes, 
and decorated beyond the grave, We can 
hardiy doubt, with a far greater award of 
distinction than even the Legion of Honor, 

{here was achild’s voloe to welcome Gas 
pard Antin on bis return bome a few weeks 
jater; and, as be grew in years, the little 
Henri was taught by both his nts to 
love and reverence, asa sacred household 
word, the name of Eustace Decourt, 

A ee 


ov Wrer—A clergyman bas been bint- 
og to bis congregation that they might, 
perhaps, bea little more originaland indus- 
trious in their means of raising money. He 
od tbe peop'e bow the thing tis aone out 





W est Puere they bave**crazy sociables,'’ 
where the ladies cone in the post fantastic 
miumeés, and put tbe pckles in the sugar 
asin, and generally things are turned 
pay lLurvey But the most amusing of the 

rn allies ‘ nued, was one at which 
ia Were pul upto suction, The man 

. bigbeet hed the privilege of seclag 
| eet la nthe room home, The 
il Wae ‘ ibe jady had a sweet 


heart present he up his lest dollar 
rather than let anotber se# her bome. 
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T wasa week before the great day that 
brings rejoicing into the whole Chrimian 
wants and the brief gleam of sunshine 

that had /igbtened the forenoon was rapidly 
giving piece to the veil of deep shadows 
which precedes the early evenings In Deo. 
ember. 

As the gathering twilight sent ite message 
of rest to those whose work mast be done 
by the light of the sun, an artist, who stood 
befure an easel ina little cottage near Haw- 
— ieid down ber brush and stamped 

foot with ill-d ised impatience. 

If the young lad paused to consider 
for one moment, she would have remem- 
bered that no amount ot stamping or ex- 
clainations of ‘‘Botber!”’ can alter the great 
laws whioh bave ordained that twilight 
sball precede the darkness, and that dark- 
ness shail berald the night. The tair 
painter however was not disposed to iisien 
to the dictates of reason, and carried ber 
impatience so far asto revel against Nature, 
for, taking her work to the window, and 
putting the curtains aside, she continued to 
*twouch in” the foreground, utterly regard- 
lees of tne cost to ber eyes, and perhaps to 
the picture, 

When however the light became quite 
too dim, and it was absolutely necessary to 
light the lamp, the tin box of colors was 
laid aside, and a litie tray, on which tea- 
things were placed, was brought forward, 
and soon a copper kettle hissed merrily 
upon the hob. 

Then Katie (irabam seated herself in the 
one arm-chair, and, after pouring a little 
hot water int the teapot, began to make 
toast and to think. 

And we will give shortly a resume of 
that industrious little woman's thoughts. 
Firstly, she said— 

“Tl wust give Frank a little present at 
Christmas, I cannot give hiin another of 
my pictures, tue r boy basso many, and 
he will believe that fam giving a present 
at no cost to myself. No, 1 will take it 
down toold Abraham, and ouy something 
with the proceeda.”’ 

We can judge from this that ‘Frank’ 
was somebody who had at least interested 
Katie, and had sufficiently interested her 
to be the fortunate recipient of a prospect- 
ive gilt. 

These retiections pleased the young lady, 
for sbe poured berseif out acup of tea and 
ate the toast, despite the fact that in ber ab- 
atraction she had allowed the fire to sadiy 
burn it. 

When she had done this she pulled aside 
the cartains and looked over the beath, 
covered now with its crisp mantle of white 
snow. 

The lamps of Hendon shone out like 
stars dotted here and there on the land- 
— the moon had risen, and the tiood of 
a ow light fell upon tue mist that was ris- 
pg in the hollows and upon the myria‘'s of 
cvystals that the long reignv of the Frost 
King Sent up from the surface of the snow. 

The foot-passengers walked in silence; 
there was scarce a sound savethe mufiied 
trainp from the boofs of a passing horse, 

The painter sighed, and, closing the snut- 
ters, drew her chair once again to the fire- 
side, 

Perhaps she was thinking of homes where 
many vere preparing for joys of the com- 
ing week; perbaps of her own hone, which 
bad been sv full of love and life in the days 
before ber father bad come to ruin, and 
her mother had died of a broken heart, 

She was supporting herself now; true, it 
was but a bare subsistance that she earned 
by ber brush and her pen, but in these 
days it is something to do that, and sbe was 
thankful for it. 

It was a dreary life, alone in tbat 
ovttage, with hardly a soul to talk to the 
whole day long; Dut then it was a life, 
and it is not every worker in this great 
City who can say that. Sbe was on the 
point of getting a fit of the miserables, 
when a smart rap at the front door made 
her jump from her chair, bastily cover 
the oil painting up, put the kettle again 
on the fire, and arrange ber hair just a 
little bitin the mirror overthe chimney- 
piece. 

The rap was followed by a heavy foot- 
step upon the staircase; the door opened 
siowly, in answer to a ‘Come iu,” and dis- 
covered a figure wrapped in a fur-coat with 
@ cape that left but a pair of twinkling 
blue eyes and a light moustache visible 
to the eye of & beholder. 

“Frank,’’ she said, ‘whatever brings 
you bere? You know 1 did not expect 
yoa until Tuesday.” 

Frank replied by taking the questioner 
into bis erims and giving her a beurty 
kiss, 

Then, divesting himself of bis frost- 
laden coat, he said — 

“I have escaped the watchful eye, both 
of the governor and of the amiable old 
lady who would like to be a second 
mother to me, Kate, congratulalie me. 
l'm going to be warried!’’ 

“Married? Oh, Frank!"’ 

“At least I bave been credited with the 
intention, and appearances are agsinst ine; 
you know Thackeray says that appear- 
ances are as condemning as guilt.’’ 

Katie only answered by raising her eyes 
In tll-diaguised anxiety to ber companion'’s 
face, wbo laugbingly continued— 

“You dear oid giril what a shame to 
teaze you! I mean simply that my father 





has quite determined tuat | shall leave wy 
liberty bebind me with the old year, and 
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take a wife with the new; #0 my very 
excellent fried, Mra. Montaga, is bringing 
her three daughters on approbstion to 

dinner to-night. She will beve to take 

them al! back, carriage paid, bowever, for 
I’ve come straight from the Ciub to see 
ou,” 

Katie sighed again, and looked into the 
fire for a few moments; then sbe said— 

“Frank, dear, our engagement bas been 
a happy time—the bappiest in my life; put, 
with your father’s opposition, it will never 
be more than an engagement. Don't you 
think, tor both our sakes, it would be 
wiser to brave the pain, and end it at 
ouce?”’ 

Frank, thus addressed, drew his chair 
quite close to that of the speaker; and, 
putting bis arm around her, placed the fair 
head near his own, and replied— 

“My darling, we have often spoken to- 
gether of the reasons that led us to bide 
oar engagement for the present. That prea- 
ent shall now be the for | swear 
before the year is out to bring one woman 
to my father’s table who shall be received 
and bonore4 as my future wile.”’ 

It wasthe old vow, sworn “by all the 
gods’ at thesbrine of love, so easily framed 
when the beart is moved by eyes that teil 
an afiection which shall last tor life, so 
eusily broken before the shrineof necessity 
and trate and relentiess guardianship. 

Who ¢an condemn the dictates of truth 
that passion fasbious into words—who can 
condemn the broken promises that have 
been shattered by the thousand-and-one 
unwritten laws that force us into a groove 
of unreality, that nip in the frost of sarcasm 
and contempt the budding bravery of the 
weakling’s heart? 

Frank returned to his bome in Belgravia; 
with the morning sun kate returned to 
ber work. Ah, loving little heart! of all 
the bands tbat worked 80 well that Ciriat- 
inas-tide, none labored wore truly than 
yours, 

You needed sadly those few dollars, for 
your oid stuff dress was in a bad wav, and 
your winter cloak made you fee! ashamed 
when you burried down Piccadilly to sell 
your picture, 

Besides, you charitable little woman, did 
you not give what was to provide you quite 
a little feast in the Chrietinas week, to that 
old scauwp who told us a pitifui tale of 
starving children and widowed mother at 
your door the otber day? 

My dear Kate, you will never get on in 
this world, wbere everyone is for himself; 
and—well, we will not offend your delicate 
littie ear by reminding you of the fate of 
the bhindermost, 

The picture was accepted— would be paid 
for by the end of the week, 

Tnat was annoying, but still it would 
leave one clear day on which to make the 
purchase, 

Kate spent her afternoon in looking in 
ail the gentlemen’s shops in the Arcade 
and went hometo dreain of signét-rings, 
diamond pins, golden-headed sticks, and of 
Otber treasures which are popularly sup- 
posed to gladden the heart of man, 

Oa the Friday she made her way down 
Piccadilly, and to the counting-house of 
her good friend, Mr. Abrabams, ©n the 
way she had quite decided that she would 
buy Frank a beautiful fleur-de-lys pin she 
hac seon on Bond Street. 

it would look superb inthe white silk 
scarves he invariably wore, and was marked 
“Six dollars,’’ whilst sue expected seven 
at least for her picture. 

She was asked to wail for some moments, 
and she spent theiime looking about her 
for any trace of her own work, She could 
not see it; perhaps it had already found a 
home, 

The manager interrupted her, and, with 
the utmost politencss, begged to say ‘that 
all the accounts were paid yesterday, and 
that the books would not again be opened 
until the tollowing week.’”’ 

Katie stood for a minute with all the 
pictures swimming before ber eyes, a great 
lump rose in her turoat, her voice tailed 
her as she tried to say ‘‘Thank you,” then 
ashe turned into the busy street, and in the 
hurrying crowd none stayed to remark that 
a girl of twenty passed by thein, and that 
great tears would roll from ber pretty biue 
eyes on the muff that she carried in her 
band, 

Men nodded a merry Christmas to fellow- 
men; beggers criet for charity; the shops 
were decked with every luxury that could 
adorn the person or houses; City cierks 
hurried by with baskets,suggesting turkeys 
and wine and sweets forthe children; in 
every heart there was a corner for rejoicing 
in every home care was laid aside, 

Oh, wighty season of gladness! where 
shail we find other creeds that can send as 
thou canst the word that bids charity and 
iove abound, and find that word te echoed 
in town and city, by rich and poor, in 
palace or cottage, from one end of this great 
world unto the other? 

Had the message come to all, this Christ- 
mas of which we write? 

Was there not one creature who aid, 
“What bave I to be glad about? What has 
the good season brought to me?”’ 

We have oaly to look for our answer in 
the artist’s cottage at Hampstead, where, 
kneeling by the smal) fire, a woman, with 
ber face buried in ber bands, no longer re- 
strained the tears of a bitter disappoint- 
ment 


* ” o oa = + 
At Mo, 91, Chelsea Embankment, a cab 
drove up on Christmas Eve, and an old 
gentieman paid the driver something extra 
because of the season. 
Then a butier of pompous mein descen- 


ded the steps of the house, as if alarmed at 
his own condescension, and consented to 





relieve the niaster of a smal! oil-painting he 
was lifting out of the cab, 














Sir James Hellison was,and had been 
from his earliest years, a great patron of 
art 

Caring nothing for names, he had search. 
ed the hidden villages of Italy, the quaint 
old Flemish towns, the bye-streets of the 
Metropolis, where Jew dealers lived on the 
brains of unknown and unrecognized 
workers in the world’s echoo! of art, 

A beautiful collection was the result of 
bis labors, persevered with tosuch an extent 
that bis friends said he lived but for his 
pictures and bhisson Frank. 

And perbaps be did. 

An honest, iod-fearing nan, who looked 
the whole world in tne face and was not 
ashamed, he had broughtthe boy 4 in a 
way that nade hie female relatives lift their 
hands in horror and his male acquaintances 
cal! him ‘tap old brick,’’ 

On this Chrietrnas Ive be had cone 
abroad to buy ‘'Frenk” afew presents, and 
a small, but exquisitely finished sketch 
had caught bis eye when in Piccadilly. 
He purchased it, with many otber articles, 
saying, “The boy myself have had a 
tiff, We wustmakeitap. He shan’t mar- 
ry the woman 1f he doesn’t want to,”’ 

So be returned home, where his two elder 
sisters were superintending the Christmas 
festivities and impressing upon their 
brother the speedy necessity of marrying 
bis self-willed son tothe wealtby, the ac- 
complished, the retiring Miss Montagu. 

Sir James for a moment was disposed to 
listen to them, then be consulted Frank 
upon the subiect, madea petty domestic 
war for the Curistimas week, and final’y, 
like a wise general, bad drawn oft his forces 
and owned his defeat. 

Frank, inthe meanwhile, bad resoived 
twenty times each day to raise his courage 
and to break bis secret. 

Excellent resolves they were—as strong 
asthe yase that stands upon the pede:tal, 
and as trail when exposed to the trial of 
tbe least blow given in reality. 

His resolations remained as they were 
framed in his :nind, before the sarcasin of 
his aunts and the kindness of his father. 
Betore dinner that evening Sir James twwok 
him aside into his own study, and said — 

‘Frank, my boy, we have had a tew dif- 
ferences lately. They are ended—here’s 
my band on it. Heaven bless you!’’ 

A presentation of the gifts followed. They 
were valuable, und bore witness to the 
generosity of the donor. 

The recipient expressed his gratitude in 
few words, until he came to the picture. 
Belore that he turned now red, now white, 
and for the life of him could not say a 
word, 

Sir James saw bis confusion, aad, walk- 
over to nis side, asked — 

‘Frank, you do not seem like the 
saketch?”’ 

‘Father, the sketoh is the most beautiful 
thing we have in the house. Give me one 
more present, and I will thank you tor my 
lifetime.” 

“and that is?” 

“Tbe painter!” 

Sir James looked at him fora moment, 
then, with a hearty peal of laughter, a 
cordial shake of the hand, and a slap on the 
shoulder, he said— 

‘Frank, she’s yours as far as I can give 
her. Now, you dog, come and tell me ail 
about it.’’ 

The tale was soon told. Wituin the hour 
father and son were inside their single 
brougham and upon the highroad to Hamp- 
stead, 

2 * - « * * 

“Clearaway the supper! And it’s nota 
blessed bit you’ve ’ad to eat since break- 
fast, and Christmas time and all. Now, 
there’s a drup of soup as l’ve got duwn 
stairs, a8 | says to Mr. Harris, says | -——”’ 

‘+My dear Mrs, Harris, you’re very kind, 
but I really could not eat anything, lin 
not very weil to-night, and [ think I'l! go 
to bed.” 

Theold woiwan muttered, ‘*Wel!, I neve! 
And Christtime too!” Then she went 
downstairs to bave a glass of eyy-sherry 
with the respected Mr. Harris, who had 
been keeping Christmas to such an extent 
already that he walked with ‘‘measured 
step and slow.”’ 

Katie prepared to go to bed. She had 
already her hand upooa tbe lamp to turn 
out, when the sound of carriage wheels up- 
on the snow made her pause. 

The carriage was stopping, had stopped, 
avd before the door, 

‘Three knocks—impressive footman’s 
knocks—visitors, A beavy tramp upon the 
Stairway, a knock at herown door, and in 
& moment she feels two strong arms around 
her, and warm kisses upon ber face. 

Sir James then takes both her hands in 
his, and Jooks ac those pretty eyes until 
they are cast down before bis gaze, 

‘‘My dear,” he says, “and you really 
painted the sketch of the fisherwoman I 
purchased at Abraham’s this morning?” 

**You bought :t?’’ 

‘Yes, and I consider it the pest thing i 
have seen foratwelvemonth, Frank, your 
wife will make a name, and that soon. 1 
congratulate you in giving me such a 
daughter-in-law.” 

* * * * e * 

That night Katie was taken to Belgravia. 
There in her happiness she told Frank the 
disappointwent over which she bad shed 
sO Inany tears, 

“But, darling,”’ be said, ‘‘you must never 
regret that you painted that picture. for by 


it the happiness of my whole future life was 
secured.” 

And that was ber Christmas gift 

en - oe 

IT seems that nature, which has so wise 
ly disposed our bodily organs with a view 
to our happiness, bas also bestowed on us 
pride, tospare usthe pain of being aware 








of our imperfections, 
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Buriston Piace this morning. Will 
you accompany me? Do?’ 

‘Certainly, Sir Martin, with pleasure,” 
replied Charlie Estoote, though mentally 
he pulled a long face as be ata 
pretty girl, his host’s daughter, seated be- 
hind the urn, dispensing the matutinal tea, 
“if you will not ask me to go in.’’ 

“No,” laugbed Sir Martin Lyndal, “J’ll 
not ask you ip, since you bave such an 
aversion to the Mios B uristons.”’ 

‘‘Well, a man’s never safe withthem. If 
it were possivie they would carry bim off, 
put up the ban: ®, and marry bim betore he 
could sey Jack K >binson,”’ 

‘What, all marry bim?’’ smiled Kose 
Lyndal, Sir Martin’s only ohild and 
heiress, 

“Well no, I suppose not that: but——”’ 

“But E-stoote is in wortal dread of them,”’ 
laughed the Baronet, — ‘#0, sf Jear 
boy, you can ride on whiie 1 cail. I spall 
start about eleven,’’ he added, as, collecting 
his letters, be left the room, 

Sir Martin Lyndal was the owner of a 
pretty \ittle estate, and one of the most 
charming daugbters in all Goidenmeada, 
At the present moment he bad one guest, 
the orpban son of an old friend, Charlie 
Estcote, who drew a good income from the 
bank in which bis father baa invested his 
large Capital, baving once, before retiring, 
been @ partner. 

As Rose quitted ber seat on Sir Martin’s 
departure, Cnaries Eastcote said, earnestly: 

“Why do you not ride witn as, Miss 
Lyndai? It is such a fine morning.” 

“Why? Because papa was not gallant 
enough to ask me,” she laughed, 

**Perbaps he did not think it necessary,”’ 
replied Estcote, following ber to the win- 
dow. “if you would go, you will please us 
both.”? 

“lo you really mean that?” she remark. 
ed, with a coquettisu glance, ‘Or are you 
a tlatterer?”’ 

‘To tlatter in thie case would be a. 
sibie,’’? replied Estoote, his eyes full of 
earnest iove, ‘*Wuen one looks upon trath, 
one must speek it. D>» go for my sake, or 
I sball die of ennui of my own society 
while waiting tor Sir Martin.” 

‘Well, | suould like a canter this morn- 
ing,’? answered Rose; “and as | inust have 
a cavalier, I'il accepttwo. So, Mr. Estoote, 
kindly order Fy to be saddied and brought 
ronad with papa’s borse and yours, while I 
gather my flowers. Ab! there is one of the 
gardeners, I'll overtake bim.” 

Esteote, witb a word of thanks for her 
consent, and having lifted her band to his 
lips, burried away to the stables, while 
Ruse crossed the lawn, 

‘I feel the turning point in my life has 
come,” be reflected, ‘the moment which is 
to make or mar ine. I1’lt aek ber, while 
waiting for Sir Martin, if she will be my 
wile. If she refuses, theon—am [ as a ruin- 
ed gawester, iny future deprived of all 
bope, But’’—and bis dark, handsome face 
brightened—‘‘she will not refuse. I’m 
certain she loves me,”” 

Could he bave looked into R e’s little 
beating beart as sbe burried away into the 
shrubbery, purposely missing tae gardener 
he would have been very sure of it, Her 
eyes danced with happiness, 


Wi dear Estcote, I bave to ride over to 
} 
i 


“He loves me,” she thought. ‘But that 
I knew already. “His eyon, his tone have 
declared that trom the firet. ButI feel to- 


day will end all douvt; and to morrow—to- 
morrow—I shail be bis engaged wife!” 

With a brill of rapture she paused, pres- 
sing ber bands to her biusbing checks, 
Then she rewoved them, bearing voices. 
There were persons at the other side ot a 
huge group of evergreens. She recognized 
one a8 Gresbain Randolpb, a friend of 
Estcote 8s who lived in the neighbornood, 

“80 you ve come froin London to see 
hisicote?’’ she beard him say, 

“Yes, t ere’s nogetting asight of him 
now in town,’’ answered a gtrange voice. 
“You know be’s gone in for the Heiress,’”’ 

Kose started, then colored indignantly. 

“Oteourse. And what is more, my boy, 
he'll win. ‘The game’s bis; and Charlie 
knowsittoo, Why, beoftered to bet me 
fifty to one upon bis Chance,”’ 

K ee drew her breatn quickly. 
shot taurough ber beart, 

“1v1l bea heavy pall for bim if he’s made 
a mistake, ’ reinarked the otver, 

‘He can stand it, Hes got money.” 

‘Tpat's according to bow a fellow lives, 
No chap cares Lo lose a pot oftin, if he’sable 
to gain it,”’ 

“And be will gain it with the Heiress,” 
was the response, ‘Why, from her first 
appearance, he iaid bets heavily at the clab 
that be would win.” 

The speakers had been moving round the 
clump of evergreens, Soon they were out 
Ot hearing. Rose leaned, sick and dizzy 
4gainst a tree, 

\nd this was the man she loved s0—so 
dearly! who bad seemed 80 honorable, 80 
€jually loving! After ali, it was of her be- 
inv an heiress be alone thought, those 
kiances haa been butacting! 


A pain 





“No, no, It can’t be possible!” cried 
Rose. “Hedoeslove me, Love me?” now 
With indignation and scorn. ‘'Whatis that 
ban’s love worth who cao lay betsin a 
public club upon his power of winning its 

ect? Asif be bad butto hold up his 
Ongertor hertocome. But beis :nistaken; 
‘she laugned bitterly, **he will lose 
‘ a als * eis ' 
aaa f rm v t war t lange her 
a er yy sut sbe had been | 
wroug DLO a stalk jignant reveilion. | 
6 wanted | stoote to propose; she wanted 
’yY ODOT manner to iet bim belleve he never 


ad had a chance of success, 





; 
i? 


So she dressed, and with the red rose 
nestling at her throat, and the bright flush 
on her cheeks, looked more than usually 
charming. 

At least Charles thougnt so, and his pulse 
went several degrees faster when he re fiect- 
ed that he soon should call ber nis. 

But he was mistaken, 

When Sir Martin bad ridden off alone to 
Buriston Place, ater awhile, as they pro- 
ceeded at a slow pace down a sunny lane, 
he avowed bis on, earnestly. fervent- 
ly, with a0 wel! acted a sincerity that Rose 
had found it difficult not to belteve him, and 
to maintain ber resolve. Ab! how dearly 
she loved him. 

But she recalled the conversation she had 
overheard. The bete that had been made 
by bim who now was addressing ber with 
such seeming truth, and she refused the 
‘*ponor’’ he would do her. 

She epoke very quietly but very firmly. 
She was sorry if he hed fancied her man- 
ner had ever encouraged him to address 
her as he had, but she bad been guiltless of 
intent He had been :nistak en, 

Charlie Estoote sat bis borse, white to the 
lips, a startied expression of intense pain in 
bis handsome eyes. He could not believe 
his ears. She had enoouraged bim, only as 
a gentleman he could nottell berso, He 
could not say that she, who to him had ap- 
peared so innocent, straightforward, and 
true, wasacruel heartless flirt after all. 

‘Ia thie your final answer, Mies Lyndal?”’ 
he asked, huekily. 

‘“Itis, Mr, £stoote,”’ she replied, looking 
straight between her horsesears. “I know 
it is a lady’s privilege to change her wind, 
but I am not likely to change mine.” 

‘*May I ask’’—puzzied by ber manner, 80 
different from what be bad expected, so un- 
like herself—“if you have any reason?”’ 

‘Ie that a necessary question?” and look- 
ing at hiun, she raised ner delicate brows 
slightly. ‘I feel that we should not suit 
each other, that our marriage would not be 
abappy one, Ab!'’—with what intense re- 
lief she spoke it! —“nere comes papa.”’ 

Rose taiked as usaal during the ride 
home; but on reaching ber room she flung 
herself into achair, and wept as she had 
rarely wept before. 

‘*To think how I ioved him!” she sobbed, 
“How I would have died for hf. Now to 
learn be is unworthy any woman’s love! It 
is too—too cruel!’’ 

She managed to recover berséif su fficient- 
lv to descend for luncheon ,and found Sir 
Martin alone, in a state of perfect bewilder- 
ment. 

*Pet!” he exclaimed, on her entran 
‘what has bappened? W bat ie it all avout 
Estoote is oft, and leaves the explanation to 
you. Can ey explain?” 

He a letter across the table, and she 
read as follows: 


“pear Sir Martin: A thousand thanks for 
your many acts of kindness to ime; pray 
yet further add to them by excusing my 
abrupt departure, without leave-taking. 
Mies Lyndai wiil explain. At present | 
am too miserabie to be quiteaware whether 
I am in my senses or out of then. 

Yours sinoere!ly.’’ 
“CHARLES EstTcore."’ 


‘Yes, papa, I can explain,’ said Kose, 

with a quivering lip. ‘Mr, l:stoote pro- 
d thie morning, and | vefused bi ».”’ 

‘Refused him, pet?’’ You? Why, I had 
svt my bearton thisunion, I could have 
deciared you loved him; aod, by Jove! Eat- 
cote thought #0 too. I''m certain of it.” 

“Ou, yes, papa, speculated upon it,” she 
remarked, with an iuuiguaut heightening 
of ovlor. 

“What do you mean, pet?’’ 

“That we baveD \th been wrosal y decei ved 
in him, That—tbet my heartis breaking, 
but I’ll never marry Charies Estoote.”’ 

Weeping, she threw herself in her father’s 
aris, and told him all. 

“The young scoundrel!” ejaculated Sir 
Martin wratniuliy. “And heis my dear 
old triend’s #on.”’ 

‘Papa, say no more, 
is over,’’ said 
ten.” 

But it was not so easy to forget. His re- 
meubrance haunted hér. LKagerly in 
‘ecret, but with outward indifference, she 

isvened to any news of hiin, or even when 
possible, sought 'or it. 

Sue loved him still; she coald not help 
tbat. But marry him—no, never! 

Days grew into weeks; and, after all, tt 
was very small intelligence she got of 
Cuaries Estoote. Soe had grown paier; her 
spirits bad gone; ebhe was vexed it shouid be 
sv, but se could not preventit. Sir Martin 
suggested going abroad forachange. She 
accepted the proposal gladly, yet kept pat- 
ting off the going. One nignt, however, 
vexed at ber own weakness, she said: 

“Papa dear, if you don’t mind, let us 
start for Paris next weex.”’ 

“Certainly, my love,” 

But the tollowing inorning there was 
news—terribie news o! Esiovte, 

The bank of such old renown and sta- 
bility bad stopped payment. New partrers 
bad been tagen in—partners of speculative 
proctivities, and the result had been smash 
—faiiure, 

‘Papa, what does this mean to Mr Estcote? 
asked Rose. 

‘*A beolute ruin, and he deserves it!’’ 

“No, no, not that. Papa, you must go lo 
bim—help him,’”’ 


He is gone, and it 
“He is best forgot- 


“Pet, perbaps he will write. We'll wait | 
a day.”’ 
Rose consented, but stoote’s ru she 
| had fogetten allanger. She was serabie 
If he had my money he wou 4 
poor,’’ she refiected. “Well, | will prove | 
my love. He shall again be rich, for | wii! | 
marry him. We will wait to-day, but to- 





morrow we will go to town and see him.” 

That afternoon was Rose’s “at home," 
and she bh«a to receive. Fortunately, owing 
to a thunder-storm, but one quest, a gentie- 
man, appeared, Natarally, the great failure 
~ | ene of—ail Eogiand was speaking 
of it. 

“You have heard of course, Mies Lyn- 
dal?” said the guest, Major Speidyke. “A 
bed thing for Estcote—yes, very. True it 
is that troubles never comesione. He had 
another crusher a 

“Another? W was that, Major Spel- 
dyke?’’ Asked Rose, breathlessly. 

“ The borse he bad backed very heavily 
—foolsbly—againet all the ftlelid—only 
came in a bad svoond,”’ 

“And what does that mean, Major?’’ 

“Why,tbat be bas incurred debts of 
honor that be can’t possiviy pay, wy dear 
Mies Lyndal, and that’s a very nasty thing 
indeed for an honorable man. Notuing 
could be worse.”’ 

A coid chill crept over Rose; she sat like 
a statue at ber tea-table, ber hands rigidiy 
locked together. 

“When aman can’t meet debts of honor, 
Sepa my ignorance—w hat does he 

oO ’ 

“A man, my dear Miss oy nerally 
bolts, and enjoys bimeelf a tor the 
rest of bis natural life; a gentieman, when 
he cannot give money—takes his life.’’ 

‘Ab!’ with acry; “and Mr, Estoote isa 
gentieman?”’ 

“Oortainly; 
honorabie,’ 


poor fellow; no one more 
replied the Major, putting 
down bis cup, “He was—or is—a great 
friend of yours, 1 see you are moved. 
Permit me to retire,” 

“Thank you; thank you much,”’ 

When alcne, Kose wept asif wer heart 
would break. 

Then starting up, bcwever, she sought 
Sir Martin. 

‘Papa,’ she cried, ‘we must not wait 
until to-morrow, We must go to Mr, kat. 
cote at once,”’ 

And she pourd into his ear what she 
beard. 

To her Sir Martin h-poohed the idea; 
but, secretly alarmed for his oid friend's 
son, Was aseager to reach town as Kose 
herself. 

On reaching Charing Cross, they drove at 
once to Cuaries Esitcote’s chambera, He 
was not at home; but, being expected every 
moment, they said they would wait. It wus 
a bandsome suite, with a dining-room and 
emali drawing-room adjoining. 

“Papa,” said Rose, ‘“‘uay i see Mr, Kat- 
cote first alone?” 

“Certainly. It’s best. You will manage 
it better than 1, pet.” 

S» Sir Martin went into the inner roow, 
and Rose waited. Nottor long. Soon the 
door opened, apd Chariie entered. On! 
bow changed! how worn! 

‘*Rose—Miss Lyndal!’’ be cried in amaze- 
ment. 

‘“Yes,”’ and she advanced with extended 
hands, ‘ Coarlie, we know ail—your ruin 
has taught we something. You know it is 
a wowan’s privilege to o ge ber mind— 
mine has cbanged!’’ 

“Rose, my oping, an it be?’ and he 
fondly clasped per in his arms; but in a 
moment he released her. ‘No,’’ he went 
op, ‘1 am§$ mad. This, Rose, .# pity, not 
love. Il cannot accept the sacrifice, You 
did not love me when you retused me!’’ 

“Tt loved you with ali my heart!’ she an- 
swered, 

“Then why refuse ine?”’ 

**] will tell you when—when we are mar- 
ried—if you will marry me,” 

Blushing, ehe turned partly from him, 
looking down; ag sbe did so her eyes rested 
on an open letter lying on the table, and 
she read the words; 


“Dear Estcote: “So the Heiress has only 
come in asecond. Haven’t you lost a pot 
of tin?” 


Seizing it, she beld it out towards him, 

“Whe wrote this?" she asked, 

“Jobn Serle,’’ be answered, in surprise; 
“he who came to the Lawns to see me the 
day I left.” 

“And who is the Hetress?”’ 

“The borse 1 so foolishly backed, being 
so sure to win, Why, | laid fifty to one; 
but what interest has this——”’ 

He could say no more— Kose had thrown 
herself in bis arma. 

“Ob, Charlie!’’ she exclaimed, half cry- 
ing, baif laughing, ‘the secret is out. It’s 
ail been a mistake, I heard those two men 
talking about the Heiress—the horse—and 
—and | thought wae eee me, and—and 
that you had been ting On your esuo- 
cens,.’”’ 

What could be answer? what did he? 
W batever it was, Kose wee content. 

But Charles FE stoote settied bis debts with 
his own money,jfor the bank d fifteen 
shilling on the pound; while the Heiress, 
the following year, won the Derby. 

- ——_—_> - —e-— —_ 

Curious ENGLisH,—In the Palais Koya! 
in Paris, 4 sign reade “Macaroni not baked 
sooner ready,’’ andin the Kae St, Honore 
another one reads “Hear t» cut off bare in 
English fashion.” At the Montesquicn Bath 
we are informed tnat “As for the brothes, 
liquid or any breakfast, and, in one word, 
all other things relatives to the service of 
tne bathes, the Persons will be so good as 
to direct themse: ves to the servant bathers 
wo will satisfy them with the greatest at 


|} tention. Tne pubiie ia invited not to search 

to displace the suckets and swan necks in 
order to forbear the sceidente which may | 

resu!: of is, in not calling the servant bathers 

his aid The servant bathers. In 1) me 

e f having no wages, desire the 

bathers do not forzet them,’ 
- oe 
FORTUNB does not change nen; it an 


masks Loe), 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
_—— 


London papers relate the story of a 
Welsh preacher who started on the cars to 
fulfil an engagement. When the conduc- 
tor came for bis ticket he had forgotten to 
baing it, and aleo bad torgotten his money. 
W bat was worse he had forgotten where ha 
was going. It was found impossible to 
suggest to him any station that seemed to 
be the right one, and be had to telegraph 
howe to have bis triends look into bis diary 
and send hin word where he was 
Word came and he was started on t 


It is estimated that there are now in 
Europe, Asia, the \/nited States and Can- 
ada abonut 50 institutions for the education 
for feeble-wwinded chiidren, these ali origi- 
nated, says a Western writer, in the eflort 
ot Leb Seguin, a Froach gageieee, See, 
exactly gave up a 
career and devotes himself tothe cure and 
restoration of these unfortupates, He dis- 
covered and taught that idiocy is not the re- 
sult of the deficiency of the brain, por of 
malformation, but is the result of an ar- 
rested developement, cesnsing of any 
before, at, or alter birth. In bis own soh 
he succeeded in counteracting this arrest of 
developement and in restoring to society 
about75 per cent. of nie pupils. 


A Gihde river, W. Va, special says: 
Aboot four miles from this bat jet on Glade 
Mountain resides 4 fawily of colncidences, 
The tather and motber were married on the 
14th of October; they have had nine obil- 
dren, all of whom were born on the lith 
ot October; fiveol the children are dead, 
and all five of them ceased to breathe on the 
14th day of October, The name of the head 
of the family is Joshua Frankiin, He says 
be wasa Contederate soldier, that he was 
captured twice by the Yank that he 
losttwo brotbera inthe war, and that all 
tour of the mishaps or misfortunes of war 
occurred on the memorable lith of Octo- 
ber. In the neighborhood the Franklin 
tainily ie regarded with superstition, and 
nota human being can be prevailed upon 
to goin the house or stay on the promalees 
on the l4th of October. 


A New York jeweller who has been sutf- 
fering at the bands of thieves, writes, ‘I 
identified the goods without any trouble, 
but the courts held that unless the thieves 
were arrested and convicted, I could not 
recover my property without ying tor 
it. It is needless to say that the thieves 
made good their escape, and that my — 
are out of my reach. In view of his injus- 
tice, under which no doubt hundreds of 
Other jeweliers, as weil as inyself, have 
suffered I would suggest that steps be ta- 
ken to have the Legisiature enact a law re- 
quiring pawnbrokers to insist upon the 
oe identification of persons wishing to 
pledge watches, ‘diamonds, jewelry or 
any other valuable goods. It wouid not be 
an insult to any hones person to ask him 
to produce some one to vouch for bim ina 

wnshop, apy more than it isin any nat- 

mail bank in the United States, where the 
pays teller requires the person present- 
ng the check to be identified before be 
will pay the money.”’ 


The Spanish are, undoubtedly, rather a 
bloodthirsty people, Their bull fights are 
bad enough, in all conscience; but I have 
come across an VEN Worse exam ple of their 
ferocious character, The other day at Ver- 
gal, in the province of tiuelva, two young 
men were engaged to two sisters who quar- 
relled over sometrifiing matter, and agreed 
t) settle their dispute bya Gyel in which 
both should be wounded and at jeast one 
kiiled. The barbarous conditions were that 
the right foot of one should be bound to the 
left foot of the other, and then, that each 
armed with a dagger, they should stab one 
another in turo until one should die, 
These terrible arrangements were literally 
carried out in the presence of seconds, who 
calmly watched the aflair with cigarettes 
in their mouths, Fach combatant re- 
ceived seven wounds, One of them ex- 
pired while still tied to bis enemy, and 
the otber was only unloosed in time to 
die. We do not believe that four men in 
any other civilized country would have 
been parties to such a cold-blooded atrocity, 





From time to time when inediocw! knowl- 
edge was first embodied in rules of prac- 
tice, and probably trom a much earilerc 
period, music beid a recognized place in 
the treatmoent of disease, In no class of 
Gisease, bowever, are we likely tw derive 
#0 wuuch benefit from the use of so pleasant 
a remedy as in those aflecting the mind it- 
sell. In melancholia and aliied states of 
depression ita value is yeneraliy admitted 
é6ven in our own day. Ancient practition- 
ers Were also Dizant of its use fainene in 
this respect, 6 wuet all have felt how 
suitable is itsinfinite variety and facility 
Of expression to the changing moods of 
the sane, and itis therefore the leas difficult 
to understand how straying minds are 


pleased and settled by it charm. Certain 
itis thatita beneficial effect is in this case 
considerable, and our readers, though pos 
sibly unable to acquire a xnowledge of 
(D6 art, should al least possens, a 

ia 4064-7 a8 
pe aU) 

oe 7 
| Ww i have * gas ia@ 

Inyseil, lor t BS @ perpetual, &@ shame! 
and the heaviest of all serviitudes, and thin 
mey be done by moderate desires 
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Our Young Folks. 


MR. PEPPER'S BOYS. 





BY PIPKIN, 





it was be who got up the bar-out L 

tie WiliieSmith ssid afterwards that 
the big dog Ponto was to biame for it ail; 
but that was not fair, 

Ponwo was (he school-dog, and he was go- 
ing to the sbow, 

For weeks past we had greased our clothes 
by putting away scrape of dinner in our 
pockets; and we had nade secret raids into 
the yard where Ponto’s kennel waa, and 
tried to keep him trom making s noise 
when he saw us, and fed him with those 
scraps; we bad an idea that if be was fat be 
wouid win the prize, 

Oa Monday tne show was to open at the 

park, and es it was our half term holida 
weall hoped to go and eve Ponto in bh 
lace. 
, Oa Saturday some fellow's ball smashed 
the study window, and nit Mr. Pepper him- 
seif, Just then the bell rang; and what do 
you thirk Mr. Pepper said? 

He sooided us all for sending our ball to- 
warda the windows, and ended by saying, 
“For ressons of my own, Monday will not 
be # holiday,” 

We ail shrieked — 

‘*Were we not togo to see Ponto on Mon- 
day?’’ 

“Silenve! No!’’ said Mr, Pepper. 

It was (ben that Toummy Bounce got up 
the bar-out, and made all the boys of the 
upper division jvin bim., 

li tne tinaster would net let us out for a 
boliday we would not let bim into the 
echoolroow, 

Tune best ronner—hig name was Dick 
Dand y— was sent over the pieyground wail 
to lay out our pocket money. Every boy 
bad written woat be wanted on a piéce of 
paper and rolied iis money into it. 

Db ck came back over the wail, at @ great 
risk, with a large paroel, which was taken 
upsiire and nidden under Tommy 
Bounpee’s bed, 

Next Tommy tore a leaf out of bis copy- 
book (he bad already torn out #0 many that 
the book consisted of two leaves and two 
oovVérs) ; On this leaf he wrote in large round. 
band, 

Mr. Pepper's wasa Preparatory Scnool, 
and we were all in l«rge roundband, and 
the Upper division were not very high up, 
or olg either, 

Weil, ne wrote out a promise that we 
would vot “funk, as be called it, Dut we 
would go through with the bar-out, 

We all signed it with our bivod, by stiok- 
ingour thuinb with a gold scart-pin that 
Dick Dandy kept in his desk, 

The pin and the paper was passed round 
at evening stuuy-tiine, Litthe Wille Smith 
ec: 6amed out loud; Mr. Hookem wanted to 
kuow what waa the inatter with the boy, 
and it was ali pear being found out. 

Willie was the youngest in our school- 
roou, and we said be was a baby to screech 
out. But be said he would not bave 
screeched, Only he bad no idea that Tommy 
was going to stiek anything in bis thainb, 

Oa Sunday Tommy Bounce opened the 
parcel, and found that nearly all the boys 
Lad sent for the same thing. 

The result was twelve powof jam, a mut- 
ton pie, and two strawberry ices; and the 
atrawberry lces were gone into the mutton 
pie. 

“The provisicns are not as good as I could 
have wisued,’’ be said, naking his report 
ikea general. ‘We wnust attack the pan- 
try the firet thing in the morning.” 

Twelve boys were tn the secret, and at 
least aix Of therm could notsleep that night 
Ail were up and dressed before the bell 
raug Ww call us, 

Soltly we crept down tbe stairs, carrying 
a bed-room jug of water to drink, and try- 
ing pretend that we were not afraid, 

Through the echoolroom window we saw 
Kobverts driving away in theoart, with Pon- 
tu loowing over the vack of it and barking 
proudly. 

Tuey were off tothe show. We cheered 
for Ponto, forgetting Low early it wasin tbe 
morning. 

from that moment everybody knew that 
we were carrying Out some mischief: and 
when Tommy and another boy went to the 
pantry they were pursued by the cook, and 
though they seized five loaves of bread, they 
uad todrop them io ascramble along the 
passage, and they came back with only one 
loaf, 

Tommy then locked the door and ordered 
us to pile desks against it, to prevent it 
trom being opeued even if another key was 
found 

There were shutters to the bay window 
that could be closed and barred at the mo 
ment of attack; bat for the present we left 
the window open to the sunny garden, and 
spies were sent oul, who reported that the 
others were at break !ast in the dning room 
and that Mr. Pepper's ham and @gys coul 
be distincly smeiton the balmy morning 
air. 

Why, they had actually goneto break- 
fast without taking any notice of us! 

‘Alter break fast,’’ said bye 4 cutting 

6, 


[ose BOUNCE was a terrible 


up our loaf witb bis pocket-kni **bere 
wiil bea terrible siege, But Mr. Pepper 
will have to give us tne holiday and a free 
nmardon before we iet bim in.’’ 
ust as he spoke, Mr. Pepper cougbed tn 
6 bail, and the knob of the door rattied, 
We kept as atiil a8 mice; two or three who 
were talking stood on one leg. Some 
turned white. 
Little Willie Smith put his knaokles in 


- ois @yes, an 1 began to cry wo get out Then 
’ 


the silence wasover. Tom Bounce staffed 
tbe duster of the bieck board into bis mout 
end told bim be wee a traitor who 
broken the he bad signed in the 
blood of bis Poor Wiilie was trying 
to speak, 80 Dick reecued bim, and he only 
wanted to say, in oo ogy voloe— 

“It waan’t 4 it was my thumb!’’ 

We were beginning w laugh when Tom- 
my cried out— 

“Ob! ob!l—look!" 

And there was the head of Mr. Hookem 
rising up outside the window. 

Tom rushed and ciosed the shutters, 
shouting, ‘Excuse me, sir, there’s no ad- 
mittance,” 

We listened in the dark, and heard him 
aay outside, with a laugh— 

‘Tnought that I was coming in the 
window,” 

From this we judged that he only meant 
to look in, and that the grand attack would 
atill be made upon the door, 

When hw step bad gone away on the 
gravel we let in a littie light, and finished 
our loaf, There was nothing to drink out 
of but the bedroom jug; it passed round the 
room, @ach boy hoiding it inturn while the 
nextdrank. The worst of it was, that tne 
fellow who heid it always tilted it up too 
fast, and the water went splash over odr 
ebins and our 
We heard the school-bells ring again and 
again. We beard the shouts of play-tiwe 
at the back; and still there had been no at- 
tack upon the door. Then the dinner-vbel! 
rang, and we became aware ofa smell ot 
roast meéat, and a nvise of footateps, voices, 
and laughter crossing the hall. 

This was very trying. 
We were tweive heaithy hungry boys, 
and there was nothing for us buta broken 
mutton pie with gravy like wax, and with 
two strawberry ices split into it. 
‘Ob! do let ine goout to my dinner. |! 
know there are roast potatoes,’’ Willie 
Sinith begged. 
We ali began to laugh, and someone 
among us said — 
“Turo him out; it will be one lees for the 
ie.’ 
< So Tom Bounce opened the window, and 
lowered him out by the oollar of the jacket, 
aay ing— 
“Traitor, begone!’’ 
Tue traitor ran away, like a cat out ofa 
bag; but when we thought he had gone in 
by the glass door from the playground, al! 
a Once Lbere was altapatthe glass, and he 
was waiting on the wiudow-sill, tor the 
world like the cat comme back again. 
Poor tittle Willie Smith had never 
thought woat Mr. Pepper would say to iim, 
until ve was at the dlning-roum door;! there 
be thought of it, and run back in [right. 
“Aod do you know,”’ he gatd, ‘ihey are 
all eating their dinner, just as if we were 
not baving @ bar-out.” 
Tommy said we were heroes, and we 
should Lave bot meat wo, He sent two 
boys out to the wood-yard: Roberts the 
man-servant nearly caught them, but they 
scrainbied in the window witu loads of 
¥ ood, 
We tound matches and made a fire, drew 
drew the benches around it, closéd the 
suutters, and fried the pie in slices on slates, 
As last as the esiates split and snot, the 
slices were put on otbers, At last each bun- 
gry boy hada few bites. It tasted of siate- 
pencil, strawberries, mutton, sugar and 
salt—all in one, 
It was a long, iong hungry day. We 
talked of Ponto, and even that subject did 
not cheerus. We taiked of Mr, Pepper in 
hushed voices, and quaked. Still tue seige 
had not begun; no one tried w force open 
the door, 

Our tire died out, evening caine—and no 
supper; darx ness fell--and no lamps; bed- 
time—no bed. It was the longest day we 
ever knew. The hardest day of tasks could 
not have been #0 weary and hard to bear as 
this, 

W hat was to hecome of us? 

Our baer-out bad failed because we had 
been ma | the master lo ourselves Ww get 
tired. @ could not stay there ail 
night, nor could we creep off to bed with the 
prospect of waking up to-morrow WwW be 
thrashed. 

So the barriers were taken down, the 
door unlocked, and, with our shoes in our 
hands, we stole quietly upstairs, because 
we wanted to give ourselves up to Mr, Pep- 
per, and to no one else: and with fear and 
trembling we knocked at his stud y-door. 

He came and opened it. We gasped out 
all together— 

“If you please, sir, we are sorry.” 

His moustache twitched, and he gave a 
sort of cough. 

it could not be possible that he was in- 
clined to laugh, could it? Yet we must 
bave looked funny, all in a crowd, with 
our shoes in our bands, come to surrender 
because nobody had taken any notice of 


us 

“Ah, 1 thought you would tind out your 
mistake soon enough,’’ Mr, Pepper said. 
“Now you don’t deserve to be kindly 
treated; bul, as the others have gone to bed, 
— may gO down and ask the housekeeper 

reome supper; and inthe worning 1’il 
come into your scboolroom at nine o'clock 
and speak to you.”’ 

We thanked him fervently. Willie Smith 
got excited, aod began saying — 

“Oi! you're a——’ and we knew it was 


suddenly and looked as biank a8 a wali, as 
if ne bad not opened his mouth; so Tominy 
Bounce must bave pinched him. 

Even after supper :t was not cary to siee 
that night, for we were ali excitement dis- 
cussing our probable fate and what was to 
become of us in the morning. 

At nine o’ciock the next day?Mr. Pepper 
came int® our schoolroom, and found on 
hia desk a letter written in a great burry by 





—“Ob! you're a brick, sir,’’ and be stopped | 


Tommy—on the last remaining leaf of his 
copy-book—and signed by us ail— 


“Dear sir we wish to say bow sorry we 
are ‘or yesterday it was very unbappy 
and on account of the dog the mutton ple 
was warmed on the siates for breaking 
which we are very sorry having strawberry 
joes inside and being bad cold so we hope 
vou will forgive us and never do such s 
thing again.” 


Then followed all our names, When 
Mr. Pepper read this production—woich 
had only one stop in it—his moustache 
twitched again and be cougbed. 

He was not #0 angry as weexpected. He 
aaid we would Dn lessons at onos, and 
Mr. Hookem would teacn us to-day, as Le 
himeelf was going out with tbe other boys, 
to spend a waole day’s ——_ * 

e looked ateach other. ere the other 
boys going aut? 

“This isthe half-term boliday,” be said, 
‘*But of course you can’t have it to-day, as 
you took it yesterday.” 

Ob, bow disappointed we felt! Why, he 
bad not taken away our holiday because 
the ball broke the window; be bad only 
pat it off from Monday to Tuesday for some 
reason of his own; and when we saw all the 
otber boys going out with him gaily in ihe 
afternoon we learned the reason. 

They were off to the dog show, while we 
were doing our sums wearily on nasty 
scraps of broken siates. This, then, was 
the reason why our holiday was put off— 
Mr. Pepper wished his boys to enjoy the 
show better by being presenton the day 
when the prizes were given. Wesaw Ponto 
in the evening, and he had got a prize. 

Willie S:inith blamed the poor dog for ail 
our trvoubies; but that was not fairof bim, 
for the bar-out was entirely our own fault. 

eS eae 


A CAMEL BRIDE. 





BY MRS. D. kh. 





has just broughg§ us! Listen now: ‘A 
Camel and kagewas for Mies Hilda 
sud Miss Mable Houghton, from Major 
Sianhope.’’’ 

“How deligktfal having acamel of our 
own!’ cried Mabel, juinping out of bea. 
“*I] do hope papa won't say tuat it wil bea 
little troubiesouwe totake about with us. 
W bat sort of a beast is a kagawas?’’ 

“You are silly, Mabel,” laugned Hilda. 
“Do you think we could travei about India 
inatrain with a camel running alter us? 
And a kagawas ien’t an aniwai at ali, it’sa 
cameldriver! Don’t you remember Major 
Stanbope saying last night, when papa was 
talking of bow be should take us witb hiw 
into the Bolan Pass, that he would let us 
bave one of his transport cameis, and that 
he would have a paunier put on it, and 
send it round this morning, and we could 
ride round the garden on it,” 


Hilda and Mabel had lately lost their 
mother, and as, forthe present, they had 
no pear relation who could give them a 
home, they had come out to India with 
their lather, an officer, whose regiment was 
just now quartered at Sibi, on the border 
of Afghanistan. 

‘*Le’s be quick; our dressing-gowns, sun- 
bats, and Slippers will be quite enough to 
rm Ou for riding round the garden,” said 

iidia. 

**Youdo look a guy, Mabel, with your 
dirty tace, and rougb hair streaming all 
down your back, and that enormous mush- 
room.-tike hat!’’ 

“Not. @ bit worse than you,’’ retorted 
Mavel; ‘one of your toes is peeping out of 
your aslipper.”’ 

They found the camel waiting at the door 
with the white-robed, white turvaned kaga- 
was, at whose command the great beast 
went down upon ite kneea, whiie the chil- 
dren gvton to the panunier seats on either 
side of ite bump. 

Mabel and Hilda half shrieked and half 
laughed when the camel, with very jerky 
movewents, rose from the ground, and they 
had to boid on tight, or they would have 
been jerked of! aitogetber. 

The children bad never ridden on a 
camel belure, and it seemed very queer to 
them to be so bigh up in the air, and to be 
swayed to and tro, for a camel, unlike any 
oltber animal, moves both fore and hind 
=> one side togetber, 

ney were in jact sotaken up with ex- 
Ciauting at the noveity of their situation 
that they did not notice that they had leit 
tbe garaen far behind them, and were on 
the main road, 

“Wherever are wef’ they both cried, 
suddealy icoking around. 

“Do tell the Kagawas to go back, Hilda, 
do; just fancy if were to meet some of the 
otticers, dressed as we are!’’ 

But 48 neither of the chiidren could speak 
a word of Hindostani, and asthe kagawas 
could speak nothing 6ise, it was in vain 
they sbvuted to bim, for be did not even 
turo his bead, probabiy thinking that they 
were talking to one saother. 

To the cnildren’s borror, they found they 
were being led slowly but steadily straignt 
towards the officers canton ment. 

‘Whatever shall we do?” cried Hilda. 
“Apd what will papa say if be ineets us?’’ 

“Oa, 1 do hope Captain Hawilton won t 
| uneet us for be’l! just tease our lives out,’’ 
|} ‘IL see lote of officers going out for their 
| morning ride, and we are going right in 
ainongst them!”’ 


|): wake up, Mable! B00 what Ramabens 





“Dear me! my slipper’s failen off,’’ cried 
Hilda; and the one with the nolein it tov! 
1 can’t pull my dressing gown quite over 


| my Oare foot! Isn’t is dreadiul?’ 
‘*W hat wicked fairy has been making you 
ride about ali night on camel back, instead 


of letting you sleep quietly in 
bed!” asked Colonel Joboson, omiling es 
he lonked at the two queer little figures, 

“Whv this borrid old biack kegawas 
fairy. Please do tell bim to take us home, 
We only meant to ride around the garden 
and he actually brought us here.’”’ 

The kagawas obeyed the colonel’s orders, 
but as the came! jog along at the rate of 
two miles and s half an bour, officer after 
officer them on borseback, many 
joking, and all laughing at them, 

‘*Here comes that dreadful Captain Hamil- 
ton!” sbrieked Hilda; “and I do believe he 
bas wy old slipper on the pvuint of his 
sw rd!” 

“I'll keep this elegant little shoe, Miss 
Cinderelia,” said the captain, riding up to 
them, and he rode by the children’s side, 
teasing them all the way bome, And his 
last words were— 

“Now mind, when your sre ridin 
through the Bolan Pass to-morrow wi 
yeur father, take care toavoid using the 
word ‘b-i-t-e,” for ifthe camel hears it he 
will lie down that instant, and rol! over with 
you in the sand, and if you are crossing the 
river you will get a good ducking. ‘B-i-t-e’ 
is the Hindostani for ‘lie down.’ 

The children were delighted to got home 
at last, and after they had bathed, dressed, 
and breakfasted they forgot their vexation, 
and themselves laugh heartily at the 
whole affair, 





Tak KAFIR WomAN,.—The following is 
an account of the custom of courtship 
genoa the remote tribes of Katiristan, in 

ndia: 

A Katir, having fixed his affections upon 
some femaie, acquaints his parents with 
bis intentions, They apply to the parents 
of the girl, and if the latter do not consent 
to the union, a fight is inevitable, 

If the parties agree, the next proceeding 
is to appojnt two expert female negotiators, 
wh, by stratageins, gain access to the 
bouse with the object of broaching the 
subject to the young lady. 

Toe lady ambassadors carefully avoid 
any sudden or abrupt mention of the awful 
— of their mission, but lurch out in 

ra -” of the gentleman who seeks her 

and. 

They speak of his posessions, bis courage, 
and ouber accomplishments, The gir!, pre- 
tending to be affronted even at these remote 
hints,grows reiractory and runs away, tear- 
ing the ringlets of her hair as she retires; 
while tne female ambassadors, having got 
the consent of the parents, drag her from 
ber concealment and carry her by force to 
the bouse of her destined husband, and 
there leave ber, where she is compelled 
to remain for days silent aud dejected, re- 
fusing food, till at last, it kind words do 
rot prevail, she is made to submit by blows 
to the union. 

The K-fir who has the reputation of 
baving commited a number of murders of 
Mahbowmedans enjoys omnis privi- 
leges; he is respected by all in the neigh- 
borhood, and experiences little or no diffi- 
culty in procuring a wife for himself. 

The Kafir woman is doomed to a life of 
toil and drudgery, and the busband bas 
the option of discarding her atany moment 
be feels so disposed. 

Cee EE 

CaRBike Piceons.,—Tue telegraph has 
no mean rival in carrier pigeons which are 
being trained nore and more every year to 
Carry nessages between given points. Five 
p'geon lofta have been estabiished in prom- 
ingut places in andaround New York City, 
and communication is carried on regularly 
between offices in town and country homes 
and factories, 

Recent experiments show thata bird may 


be so trained as to take its food at one sla- - 


tion and water at another, thus flying reg- 
ularly between thetwo placea, Homing 
pigeons did most remarkable service dur- 
— Franco-Prussian War. 

he French soldiers shut up in Paria dur- 
ing the seige, sent out of the city by means 
of balloon, over three hyndred pigeons, of 
these fifty-seven returned with official dis- 
patches and private messages, 

The science of photography was made to 
helpin the most ingenious fashion. Ordi- 
nary print, covering aspace cen feet square, 
was photographed so as lo occupy space on 
a delicate collodion film about the size ofa 
postage stamp. 

These films were tie ' to the feathersof the 
birds, and carried back to the lofte in Paris. 
By the aid of magic lantern the were easily 
deciphered. 

rr we 


SELF-TAUGHT.—Many men are said to 
be self taugbt. No man was ever taught in 
any other way. 

Do you suppose a man isa bucket, to be 
hung on the well of knowledge, and 
pumped full? 

Man isa creature that learns by the ex. 
ertion of nis own facuities. There are alus 
to learning of various kinds, but no tnattes 
how many of these aids a man inay be sur- 
rounded by, after all, the learning ia that 
whicb he bimseif acquires. And, whether 
be be in coilegeé or out of college, in schvol 
or outof school, every man must educate 
bimeelf. 


AN absent-minded Georgia traveller put 


bis only cuat ip bis traveling-bay belore re- 
tiring for thenight. The next morning ne 
couiun’t remember what be had dune with 
the garment, and consequentiy when (ue 
arrived at Atlanta, be walked coatiess to 
the hotel, Some time afterwards, wi 

| Searching for another wissing articis 6 
found the coat. 
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WHEN & an bas nO desigo but to spesk 


Pp @in trutb, he may say @ greal dea 
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THE DYING YEAR. 





BY w. J.B, 





‘The year now departing, how fleet it has woven, 
With foger ot light, its delicate woof | 

Time's restive steed for ever is moving 
Onward and onward with vigilant hoof, 


Friends have gathered, and friends bave departed, 
Sorrows have threatened, then bastene. away; 

Sunbeams across our pathway have darted, 
Glooming to purple ia lengthening day. 





Beautiful beings have bound in their tresses 
Sprays of the orange-bough mingled with pearl; 
Sweet, loving hearts, that were warm with caresses, 
Vanishing, left but one radiant curl. - 


— 


Hands that were warm with a truth how enduring, 
Have chilled in our gaze, and been folded away; 
Honor, its dearly-earned inure! securing, 
Has drooped its high head full in victory’s way. 


Lands that were distant, now firmly united, 
Linked by the lightning, one contine it stand; 
Sorrows are solaced, and wrongs have been righted, 
All the world turns to our beautiful land. 





Beautiful in the full favor of heaven, 
Laden with bounty, aod gifted with grace, 
While at her feet every bieseing is given, 
And God's crowning seal marks our prosperous 
race, 
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SOME QUEER CUREN, 





We hear, every now and then, of new 
diseases, diseases of which our grand{athers 
were ignorant, caused by the ‘‘storm and 
stress’’ of these later days of steam and 
competition; but the principal ills to which 
flesh is heir have been with us since the 
unhappy day when Pandora’s teminine 
curiosity burst all bounds. 

And so, in all times, physicians have 
been in great request, and diseased and 
troubled man has sought for means to alle- 
viate his pain. 

In the first century of the Christian era 
there lived in Rome Caius Plinius Secun 
dus. He was a good maa and true, a sci- 
entist so far as bis light went, and with a 
profess.onal distrust for the prescriptions ot 
those whom he called magicians, who 
sirove to cure by spells, charms, and amu- 
lets. 

And he set himself to make a collection 
} of prescriptions for the benefit of the sufter- 
ing Romans of his day, being careful only 
to insert those which had been duly recom. 
mended by the faculty. 

This curious and interesting book was 
translated into English three years before 
the death of Queen Elizabeth, at which 
time there were great numbers of people 
who implicitly believed in the remedies 
there set down. 

We venture, then, no apology in ofter- 
ing a few of Piiny’s choicest prescriptions, 
so old that now they are new, serving them 
up in the old words. 

C:esar’s hardy warriors must have known 
little of the excruciating twinges, the red 
hot pinches of the gout; but the Romans 
ot Pliny’s day were a different race. Pros 
perity had sapped their manhood, indul- 
gence their health and they were no atran- 
gers to the ‘‘rich man’s disease.’’ 

Pliny contesses that ‘‘The time hath 
bin when_it was no common disease, as 

now it is.”™ He gives the subject the atten 
tion it demands, and says, speaking of 
gouty folk: 
‘It were very good for the easement of 

their griefe, eftsoons to lay thereto frogs, 
fresh and new taken; mary, the best way, 
by the direction of Physitians, is to split 
them through, and so apply them warm.” 

It was left to a later age to discover that 
frogs are cold-blooded. 

Elsewhere he recommends a broth made 
of the sea scorpion, ‘‘sodden with dill, par- 
sley, coriander, and leeks, putting thereto 
oile and salt,’’ and tuen, curiously enough, 
adds, ‘‘also the brothe or decoction of a tor 
toise,’’ in other words, turtle soup! 

“The ‘‘falling sickness,’’ or epilepsy, 
that disease formerly known as possession 
by devils, is readily cured, according to 
i Pliny, by any of the following simple pre- 
scriptions: 

The juice of wild rue, the seed of ‘‘peni- 
roiall,’’ the wild poppy beaten in a mortar 
and mixed with white wine, « spoonful of 
fennel seeds; but these must be taken at 
certain pericds of the moon, and ‘‘there is 
a deepe and settled opinion among men, if 
a@ man or woman do ordinarily take garlick 
with meat and drink they shall be cured of 
the disease.”’ 

A garland of violets, a drink composed 
vinegar 
i many 











ot thyme, the juice of rue, squ 


-@ and decoctions and preparations 





other herbs and vegetables are mentioned. 

These ere simple enough and readily at- 
tainable; bat other prescriptions are given 
of & more complicated nature. For in- 
stance: 

‘The braines of an asse first dried in the 
smoke of certain leaves’’—here Piiny far- 
gets his usual perspicacity and omits to say 
what leavese—‘‘drunk to the weight of halt- 
an ounce every day in honied water, is 
zood against the falling evil. Some give 
counsel to eat the heart of a black he asee, 
together with bread; but in any wise it 
must be done abroad in the open aire, and 
whea the moon is but one ortwo days old 
at the most.”’ 

Do you suffer trom ague? Then you 
must catch a viper, cut off his head, or take 
out his heart alive, and carry it about with 
you wrapped up ina ‘“‘linnen’’ cloth. Or 
you can cut cff the end of a mouse’s nose 
and the very tips of his ears, being caretu! 
not to kill the mouse, and carry them 
about with you wrapped in a red cloth. 

Fever reveives the attention it deserves, 
being cured most by amulets and remedies 
to be worn round the neck; as, tor instance, 
you are to take ‘‘the right eie of a wolle, 
salt it, and so tie it about the necke, or 
hang it fwtto any part of the person.’’ 
Elephant’s blood was invaluable, but it the 
squeamish should turn against the remedy, 
a poetic substitute is provided—‘‘a lion 
heart steeped in oi] of roses!’’ 

Deafness was readily curable by a com- 
pound of ‘‘goosegrease, fresh butter, and 
tempered with myrrh and rue, or the ‘ome 
that a horse doth froth, mixed with oil of 
ros¢s.’” 

A very rational remedy is recommended 
for toothache. ‘‘If one bite off a peece ot 
some tree that hath been struck by light 
ning, provided always’’—and here is the 
rub—‘‘that he holds his hands behind him 
in eo doing, the said peece of wood will 
take away the toothache!”’ 

Hleadaehe was at once cured by having 
the forehead touched by ‘‘the trunke or 
snuffie of an elephant;’’ or, ‘‘it a man 
poure viniger upon the hooks and hindges 
of doors and make a liniment with the durt 
that cometh of the rust thereof, and there- 
with anoint the forehead’’ his headache is 
at once cured. 

Should an accident occur in eating, Pliny 
is equal to the emergency. ‘‘If a peece of 
bread have gone wrong, or lie in the way 
readie to stop the breth, take the crums of 
the same loafe and put them into both the 
eares, you shal! see it shall soone be gone, 
and do no turther harm.’’ 

Ot a similar nature is the following: ‘‘Ii 
any fish bone stick in the throat and wil! 
not remove, it shall incontinently goe 
downe if the party thus ready to be choked 
withall put his feet into cold water; but it 
some peece uf any other bones be ready to 
choke one, make no more adoe, but take 
some little spils of the said bone, and lay 
them upon the head, and you sball see it 
pass away and doe no har.o.”’ 

It seems incredible to us that remedies 
such as these could be gravely recom 
mended and believed in, and yet such was 
the case. 


Brains of Bold. 








Affeccation is at best a deformity. 
Consideration is due to all things. 
Man, man is thy brother, and thy father 
is God, 
Utter not as true, that which you cannot 
vouch for. 
The greatest of tools is he who imposes 
on himeelf. 
Let your anger set with tae sun but not 
rise with it. 
There is a foolish corner even in the 
brain of the sage. 
If you would teach secrecy to others be- 
gin with yourself, 

In order to judge of another's feelings, 
remember your own. 

Every day a4 life, a blank to be inscribed 
with gentle thoughts. 

Poverty ie the test of civility and the 
touchstone of friendship. 
The secret of making one’s acif tiresome 
is not to know when to sop. 
Pleasures are like poppies spread; you 
seize the flower, ite bloom is shed. 
Make the most of time, it flies away so 
yet method will teach you Ww win time. 
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Femininities. 
Mrs M. Thomas is « practical shoemaker 


living in Kansas. 


There are 11 466 


travelers in this country. 


The number of women who insure their 
lives te rapidly tucreasiag. 


A flirt’s heart is like an omnibus—it al 
ways has room for one more, 


There is very little fixed dirt that cannot 
be removed with salt and vinegar. 


The iast day ot the year is a very popu. 
lar time for espousals in Scotland, 


A rainy day is as unlucky fora wedding 
im Inciaas it le in most European countries. 


Soston cooking schools have educated 
1200 girla in the art of cooking during the last year. 


An ingenious idea xe little paper- weight, 
ataceimile of an old-fashioned milistone, in solid 
white onyx. 


More than 60 per cent. of adult Eog 
lish women, married and unmarried, are working 
for dally subsistence, 


The beautiful in heart isa million times 
of more avall im securing a tic happl than 
the beautiful in person, 


Next to having a new bonnet herself a 
woman likes to have achance to make fun of some 
other woman's headgear, 


In the Sandwich Islands the native« 
paint their faces and knock out their front teeth in 
mourning tor their friends, 


The death in Brooklyn a few days ago 
of Miss Ida Bunnell, of Elizabeth, N.J., is said to 
have been due to a cat bite, 


When there is love in the heart there 
are rainbows in the eyes, which cover every black 
cloud with gorgeous hues, 


“B bbie, go out and tell Johnny to stop 
filing thatenw.’’ ‘*‘He ten’: fling a saw; it's are- 
bella sioging to Mr, de Smack,*' 


A pretty woman said the other night she 
didn'tin the least mind being old, but it wae the 
getting there that distressed ber. 


Ina Drake, aged 12 of Bakdus, Dakota, 
plowed @ acres of land, thereby winning the title of 
*‘champiea plow-«iri of Lake county.’’ 


One of the best mediums for polishing 
brass work isa compound made of sweet oil and 
putty; efter using it wash the article with soap and 
water. 


He: ‘‘Can you tie # true lovers’ knot, 
my dear?’ Bhe: ‘'No,'’ hiding her biushes with 
her fan; ‘*but our new clergyman can do it very 
nicely.’’ 


Mrs. Smith, who is reading a humorous 
paper: ‘‘I don't see any fun in these joke: about 
big bills for indies’ bate.’ Mr. Smith: ‘1 don't 
either.’* 


Qrantities of the women of fashion now 
keep a serap- book, In which Is carefully pasted and 
indexed every newepaper reference to their friends 
and themselves. 


a 

Friday is considered an unlucky day to 

wed In most countries, but In Scotland it isthe lucky 

day of the week, by far the majority of weddings 
being celebrated on that day. 

** Last night 


Plain girl, confidentially: 
Mr. Nicefellow said | had the sweetest face he had 
ever gazed on.'* Sympathetic triend, fervently: 
**How he must love you!'’ 


A young gentleman, who has just mar- 
ried a litthe under-sized beauty, says she would have 
been taller, but she is made of such precious mate- 
rials that Nature could not affora it, 


A ‘‘lady’s com anion’’ enterprise has 
heen projected in London, its object being to supply 
ladies of the highest reputation to chaperone other 
ladies to theatres, concerts, shopping and so on. 


She: “I must show you my new clock 
before you go,*’ Ile (facetiously)—‘**‘some of my 
friends tell me I am homely enough to stop a clock,’’ 
She—‘*Ob, that won't matter! It can be started 
again.’ 

You may rest upon this as an unfailing 
truth, that there neither is, norever was, any per- 
son remerkably uograteful who was not aleo insuf- 
ferably provd; oor any one proud who was not 
equally ungrateful. 


Dutiful daughter: ‘‘Now, mother, don’t 
ask meto marry that man! I admire and respect 
him, bet I do not love him.'’ Practical mgrother: 
“Ob, that don’t matter. You won't see him often 
enough to grow tired of him. Me's a politician.’ 


Women bave @ much nicer sense of the 
beautiful than men. They are, by far, the safer 
umpires ia matters of propriety and grace. A mere 
school girl will be thinking and writing about the 
beauty of birdsand biossoms, while her brother fs 
rovbing the nests and destroying the flowers, 


Sunday-school scholar, who has been 
giving profound attention to the subject under dis- 
cussion: ‘Teacher, you say we must always love our 
enemies. Now, spose two fellows love the same 
girl, and ove gets ber an’ the other don’t. Do you 
s’ pose the one that gets left is going to love the one 
who gets the girl’’* Teacher lost in meditation. 


Down in Maryland, the other day, when 
Dr. Fulton married Mise White, the ring used was 
made of a gold button that was on the wedding- 
gown of the bridegroom's mother, anda marvel- 
lously tattered shoe was sent by an old darkey slong 
with the tnéormation tha’ it was one of the last pair 
that ‘‘marster,’’ the bride's father, bought for bim 
in slavery times, and so he wanted it Sung after 
young mistress to lnenre ber good luck. 





female commercial] 





Mra Veragrande: “Oh! I[ know that 
Mrs. Upstart is Just green with envy this day.’ 
Syinpathising Frie?@: ‘Indeed! Why? Mre, Vera- 
grande ‘*You remember, we were both married ia 
the same church, aad ber wedding was ever eo much 
flaecr than mine, and she kuew it, too. I'd just like 

»> see her w tearing her halr withenovy when she 
sks that my sband had the biggest funera 
‘ “ esband just wa wing 
‘ s ar as for year 
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_ Fasculinities. 


Books are lighthouses erected in the great 
sea of time. 

Ii a man blows his own trumpet, cas his 
opinions be sound’ 

He who throws himself under the bench 
will be left to ile there. 

Once million dollars of gold coin weight 
3,985 pounds avoirdu pois, 

many people are Inst in thought through 
being incapa’ le of thinking. 

It takes a smart man to conceal from 
others what be don't know. 

One millinn dollars of silver coin weight 
54,920 @ pounds avoirdupots. 

Never speak or actin anger until you 
have prayed over your words or acié, 

Measure 299 icet on each side and you 
will bave @ square acre within an inoh. 

Successiul love takes a load off our 
hearts, and put it upon our shoulders, 

Never retort asnarp or angry word. It 
is the second word that makes the quarrel, 

To cure deatnvess in a man, begin to 
whisper to him about achance to make his fortune. 

Were we as clogucot as angels, we 
should please some more by listening than by talk- 
ing. 

He is rich whose income is more than 
his expenses, and he poor whose expenses etcred 
his lacome. 

When men are sorely urged and pressed 
they nd in themselves a power which they thought 
they had not, 

I can easier teach twenty what were 
good to be done than be one of twenty to follow my 
own teaching. 

Lives there a man with soul so dead, 
who ever to himself has sald, the best of all le the 
baker's bread? 

Oxid 2 deilver cigar boxes are now being 
mede with a receptacie inside to hold « suspicious 
looking little flask. 

What purports to be the milk of human 
kindpess frequently turns ut to be merely a chalk 
and water imitation. 

Silence isa trick when it imposes Pe- 
dante and echolars, churchmen and physieians, 
abound in silent pride. 

It was said of one who remembered 
everything he lent, bat nothing that he borrowed, 
that he had lost half his memory. 

There are few things more painful than 
the effort of a man using a word, of whose pronuncla- 
tloa he ise doubtful, to appear nonchalant, 

A young man ought not w& propose too 
aracefully. If he does the giri may get the idea that 
he bas had more practice than she deems desirable. 

There is this benefit in brag, that the 
speaker isunconsctously expressing hisuwn teal, 
Humor him by all means, draw tral! out, and hold 
him to it. 

Love seizes on us suddenly, without giv- 
ing warning, and our disposition or our weakness 
favors the surprise; one look, one glance, trom the 
fair Oxes and determines us. 

A brute of a bachelor, on being informed 
that ‘*marrieges are made in heaven, '' said he wished 
thats prohibitive duty had prevented their export 
from the place of their manufacture. 

A blind mendicant who trequenta the 
Ree St. Honore has the following announcement 
affixed to his vosom:—‘'Biind! Father of four child- 
ren, the result of a terrible accident!" 

Prepare yourself for the world, as the 
athiet# used to do for their exercises; o1] your mind 
and your manners \ give them the necessary suppie- 
pess and flexibility; strengta alone will not do. 

A New Bedford, Mase, citizen, who lost 
@ $10 bill several months ago, has just received it 
from the foder, witha note saying: “I needed it 
very badly atthe timeend returned it as soon asl 
could,’’ 

Damley (to Brown)—‘“Brown, I under- 
@tand that Hobineon referred to me yesterday asan 


old fool, Idon'tthink that sort of thing te rliaht.** 
Brown—'‘'Why, of course, It aln’t right, Dumley, 
You can't be more thau W at the outside,’ 


An assistant to a Connecticut plumber 
poured a email! quantity of water into @ pot of hot 
lead, in order to satisfy a douht in bis mind as to 
what the effect would be. Ile wasn't seriously 
injured, but Is likely to carry a reminder of the 
experiment to the grave with him. 


A St. Louis man furnishes a hint tor 
baldheaded people. A few yearsago, finding that 
he was getting bald, he discontinued wearing tis hat 
while in bis office. Then he began a systeinatic ‘dry 
ecrub’' of his head daily, with a coarse Urush, He 
has now, It is told, a very selisiactory crop of new 
hair. 


Blinks, after inviting hia friend Jinks, 
who has just returned from abroad, to dinner, ts 
telling him whata fine memory bis little eon Bobby 
has. ‘‘And do you suppose be will remember me?’ 
sald Jinks. ‘‘Remember you! Why he remembers 
every face that he ever saw.’’ An hour tater they 
enter the house, and after Jinks hase shaken hands 
with Mrs. Blinks, he calls Booby over tohim. **aAnd 
Go you remember me, my little man’'' ‘Course I 
do! You're the same feller that pa brought home 
last summer, and ma wus so mad aboutit that she 
didn’t speak to pa lur a whole week.’' 


‘*Were you in the figh! ?’’ said an officer 


to an elderly negro on & steamer after taking a fort, 
**Had alittle taste of it,sah.’’ * Hiood your sround, 
did you?*' **No, sah: Iruns.’* ‘*Kun at the first 
Gre, did your’* ‘Yes, sah; would hath run sooner 
if | bad Known it was comin’.’ **Why, that’s 


very creditabic to your c 


rage lobe 
gah-—ook! ® my pertes W 
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Recent Book Jssues, 


——— eee ee 


Of late years art publications have made 
such immense strides that works are now 
put witbin the reach of thousands at a mod- 
erate price, which were as far beyond the 
attainment of the generation gone-by, as 
was the speed of our locomotive by their 
mtage-coach or diligence. To possess a 
number of really good engravin in 
those times was generally regarded as a 
proot of both education and station. This 
state of affairs was due primarily to the 
fact that etching and other superior forms 
ot engraving, so to speak, bad not come 
into common use among artists, and art 
ideas hed not entered so greatly into the 
instruction and evtertainment the peo- 
= At the present day, however, pub- 
ishers have r nized the growing de- 
mand for fine, original work of art given 
out ata fair rate and the leading houses 
have used their best efiorts to satiafy it. 
Stokes & ro., New York, stand among the 
leaders in this respect in their spiendid 
follo, entitled “Important New Etchings 
by Awerican Artiata,"’ the text including a 
short sketch on etching by Ripley Hitch. 
cock. ‘The etohings include original plates 
7 C. A. Platt, J. D. Smillie, W. St. John 
Harper, EK. W. Kemble, C. D. Weldon, O, 
H. Bacher, and J. A. Mitcbeil. The sub- 
jects are “Tne Kast River from Brooklyn,” 
**What O'clock is [(? © Lucile,” “Tokens,’’ 
“Salling Toy Yachts in Central Park, 
March,” and “A _ Political Marriage,’ 
There is no need of saying anytuing tar- 
ther in their praise than that they are thor- 
oughly effective productions in a purely 
art senee, and are calculated t charm trom 
their pictorial effect alone, Either to the 
art student, the collector of picture gems, 
or the lover of the beautiful in any sense 
the work is a treasure. In character of 
paper, printing, binding and Other more 
material accessories, it worthily sets off its 
contents. For sale by Lippincott & Co, 
Price $10 00 

Frederick A. Stokes & Bros,, New York, 

issue some of the prettiest of tne holiday 
books tuat come to the Philadelphia book 
stores, A large percentage of the pretty 
may ay which carry Upristman greet- 
ngs bear their imprint. One of the most 
notable of the whole very notable lot, is 
“The Babies of the Year,” a magnificent 
series of twelve splendid water color 
tures of little ones drawn and painted with 
rare naturalness and beauty. Maud Hum- 
phrey is the artist and Edith M, Thomas 
bes furnished appropriate verses for the 
pictures. Each painting is supposed to 
represent the ideal child of one particular 
month. It is altogether a book that lovers 
ot children will prize for ite own sake as 
well as for those it honors so wortbily. 
Beautifully bound in colored, illuminate 1 
binding. Price $150. Another of their 
fine publications, though not strictly in the 
holiday line is "The Game of Chess,’’ in 
which the rules and partial bistory of that 
game are clearly explained by a series 
of simple rules, diagrams and examples, 
Price 0 cents. Both of these books are 
for saie by L: ppincott & Co, 

“Nye and Riley's Railway Guide,’’ by 
Edgar W. (' Billi’) Nye and James Whit- 
comb Riley (“The Hoosier Poet’). Thea 
book is the joint producttion of these popu- 
lar humorists, and it stands alone and un- 
approached, Its humor its fine, clean, and 
fascinating; it contains the best efforts of 
itsautuors,. Mr. Riley furnishesjthe poetry 
and Nye the prose, he title of the book 
is purposely misieading, as it seems to be 
airick of the wits to spring a joke where 
it is least expected. Tne book is not a 
guide of any kind unless it be to good hu- 
mor, a hearty laugh, a hearty meal, sound 
sleep, peace, and prosperity, The Dear- 
born Publisbing Oo., Chicago. Cloth $1 00 
Paper 50 centa. 

‘Temple House,” a novel, by Elizabeth 
Stoddard which enjoyed much success on 
ita first appearance, bas been relesued by 
Casseil & Co. in their Sunshine Series of 
Choice Fiction. For sale by Lippincott. 


FRESH PERIODICALS, 


The December Magazine of American 
History is a8 Washington vumover, It opens 
with “fhe Inauguration of Wasovington io 
1789,'" by Mra. Lamb, the editor, contain- 
ing much valuable information on the 
event. The Rembrandt Peale portraits of 
George and Martha Wasbington, accom. 
any Mra. Lamb's article. a 
son the “Holdings of the French Cana- 
dians.’’ Shirley Carter Hughson writes of 
“Francis Marion's Grave,’’ and Prot. E. W. 
Gilliam contributes a spirited articie on the 
“French Colony in San Domingo,’”” M. M. 
Baldwin writes of the ‘ Declaration of In- 
dependence,”’ and Col. Stone’s “Trip from 
New York to Virginia in 182," is con- 
tinued. Moncure D. Conway has a curious 

@ on the origin of the epithet, “The 
Father of His Country.”’ Among the short 
contribuvions is one from Katharine Arin- 
atrong, of London, England, on “The Aa- 
gio-Americans;’ an unpublished letter by 
8. K. Mallory, secretary of the Confederate 
navy, 1361. about the purchase of the ship 
Trent: a letter trom Richard Henry Lee, 
in 1782; two unpublished letters of Wash- 
ington and other Wasbingtoniana. Pub- 
lished at 743 Broadway, New York. 

The Record Almanac, just out, contains 
the usual complete information concerning 
Philade!|pbia, Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey, with vaiuable tables for referen 
election and sporting statistics, househol 
hints, anda great variety of other useful 
knowledge. 

- > _—— 

Most complexion powders have a vul- 
gar glare, but Pozzoni’s is a pure beautifier 
whose effects are lasting 


Mopms or WaLeina.—Obseerving per- 
soos move siow; their hands move alter- 
— trom side to side, while they occa- 

stop ang tarn around, 

Careful persons lift their feet bigh and 
piace them down, pick up some little ob- 
struction, and place itdown quietiy by the 
side ot the way. sw oni weeks 

eral w 
their hands th nei pockets and their beads 
al ped inclined, - ; 
eat persons gene step softly tor 
fear of being observed. dian 

Timid persons often step off the pave- 
ment on meeting another, and always 5° 
around a stone instead of stepping over it. 

Wide-awake persons ey ‘toe out,”’ 
and have a long swing of their arms, while 
their nands muve about miscelianeously. 

a persons scrape about loosely with 
their heels, and are first on one side of the 
pevement and then on the other. 

Viry strong-minded persons place their 
toes direcity in tront of them, and havea 
kind of stamp movement, 

Unstable persons walk fast and slowly 
by turns. 

Venturous persons try all roads, tre- 
quently climbing the fences instead of go- 
lug through the gate, and never let down 
the bars. 

Oue-idea persons, and also very selfish 
ones, ‘toe in.’’ 

Cross persons are very apt to hit their 
knees togetner. 

Good-natured persons snap their fingers 
every tow steps. 

Fun loving persons havea kind of jig 
movement, 


THE PSILISTINS.—A nineteenth century 
“Phoiustine iw the embodiment of what 
Carlyle cailed respectability with its thous 
and gigs,” or, as he eleewhere puts it ‘gig- 
manity. But though Carlyle inveighed 
against the class, he coined no word Ww de- 
fine ite members, 

Mettbew Arnold introduced the term 
*Poilistine’ in 1865 as a transiation of the 
German P jilister, which is applied by stu 
dents in Germany, to all who are not, and 
never bave becn, members of a university 
He protested against Carlyle's mi-use of 
the word ‘res 6’'—a wisuse of which 
Barham ie als» guilty in tue words: “No 
doubt he’sa very res ble maa, but, | 
can’t say much for bis taste.” which aiso 
define a “Phbilistine’’—and said, ‘if tue 
English are ever to have a word for the 
tung we are speaking of, I think we bau 
better take the word ‘Philistine’ itself 
‘Philistine’ must have originaily meant 
in the minds of those who invented tue 
nickname, strong, dogged, uneniightened 
opponents of the chosen people, he re- 
presentatives of the modern spirit regarded 
themselves, with the robum seif-contidence 
natural to reformers, as a chosen people, as 
children of the light. Tney regarded tueir 
adversaries as humdrum people, slaves to 
routine. enemies to light—mupid and op- 
pressive, but at thesame time very strony.’ 
And so “Philistine’’ came to mean one 
whose ideas are material and commonplace 
as opposed to one who aims at a ioiltier 
ideal of intellectual life. 
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How To TgesT a FRIEND,—Study what 
your dog thinks of biu., 

See if he offersto iend more than you 
ask, 

Note how long he remempers what he 
has done for you. 

Give him an opportunity to better him- 
self at your expense. 

See if be breaks an appointment to go 
elsewhere, 

When you have accomplished anything 
together note how much credit he taxes to 
himeeif. 

Inconvenience him and see if he men 
tions it to his triends, 

Offer him the chance to escort home the 
pretty girl you met at your oousin’s, 

Judge bim by what he does ratuer than 
by whet he says. 

Always be short when he asks tor a 
loan. 

G ve him an opportunity to anticipate 
the favor you are about t> ask, 

a :-t™— 

DIET OF THB ANUIBNis —I.evifference 
between the diet of tne ancients and that of 
us mderns is very striking. The ancient 
Greeks and Romans used no aicobolic 
liquor, it being unknown to them, nor cot 
fee, nor tea, nor chocoiate, nor suyar, nor 
butter; for Galen informe us that he had 
seen butter but once in his lite, 

They were ignorant of the greater num- 
ber of our tropical spices, as ciove, nutineg, 
mace, cinger, Jamaica pepper,curry, pimen 
to. Toney used neither buck wueat, nor 
French beans, nor spinach, nor sage, nor 
tapioca, salad, arrowroot, nor potato or 
its varieties, not even the common, but a 
sort of m rown bean; not many of our 
fruitepeas the orange, tamarind, or Amer!i- 
can maize, 

Oo the other band, they ate substances 
whica we now neglect—the mallow, herb, 
ox-tongue, the sweet acorn, the lupin. Tney 
liked the flesh of wild asaes, dogs, the door- 
mouse, the fox and the bear. 

el 


We sbould hold fast to principle at al! 
sost, and work directly in tue line of our 
best ideals; thus will our corecience be 
ciear, Our characters fruitfal to the best re- 
sults. 

ee 

SHORTNESS OF BreatTuH, with failing 
strengtn, and wasting of flesh, acconpa- 
nied by a Constant Oough, all indica e 
Lungs more or less seriously affected, de- 
manding treatment atonce. By using ra- 
tionally Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, the worst 
results may be either avoided or palliated. 





Srexrp Wisety.—Look most to your 
actual spending. No matter what comes 
in, if more goes out you wiilsiways be 
poor. The art js not in making money, but 
in keeping it; little expenses, like mice in 
barn, when they ere many, make great 
waste, tiair by hair, heads bald; straw 
by straw the thatch goes off the cottage; 
and drop by drop, the rain comes into the 
chamber. 

A barrel is soon empty, if the tap leaks 
out butadropa minus. When you mean 
to save, begin with your mouth; there are 
many thieves down the red iane. The ale- 
jag ma great waste. In ali other things 
keep within com Never stretch your 
logs further than the blankets v 1li reach, 
or you will soon be cold. In clothes, choose 
suitable and lasting staff, and not tawdry 
fioeries. To be warm is tne main thing, 
never mind the looks, 

A fool may make money, but it takes a 
wise man to spend it. Remember, it ts eas- 
ler to build two chimneys than to keep one 
gving. If you give ali to back and board, 
(bere is notuing left for the savings bank, 
Fare bard and work hard while you are 
young; and you have a chance tu rest when 
you are old, 

+ 


THE OLD SHox,—The custom of throw- 
ing (ne or more old shoes after the bride 
and bridegroom when starting on their 
wedding jvurney, ie eo old that tue memory 
of nan stretches not back to its beginning. 

Some think it represents an assault, and 
isa lingering trace of the custom awong 
savage nations of carry. ng away the bride 
by violence; olberatbiok that it isa relic 
of the ancient law of exchange or purchase, 
and that it formerly implied the surrender 
vy the parents of ail dominion or authority 
over their daugbter, 

1t has a :ikeness toa Jewish custom men- 
tioned ip the Bibie. 

Thus in Deuteronomy we real that when 
the brotner of a dead wan refused to mar- 
ry his widow, she asserted ber independence 
of bim by “loosing his shoe,” 

It was also the custom of the middle ages 
to place the husvand’s shoe on the head of 
the nuptall couch, in token of bis denomi- 
nation. 





THE wisest fellows, we think, are those 
who agree with us, 





_ Wanamaker’s. — 


PHILADELPHIA, December 17 1888, 


SILK 18 COLD, YOU DON'T FEEL LIKE BNUGGLING 
up lv Lhe cowmon run of Slik MuMfle:so7 Stik Hand- 
kerchiefs inchilly weather. It takesa big plice of wit 
on the maker's part to get up a soft, warm atik. No 
one equals Broctlehurst in that. His **London- 
made’ Mufflers (really made in Macgiesfield) have 
crowded ~* satin-finished’’ andthe whole covey of 
si dressing-loaded styles tu one side, Some very 
wood Muffi-rs, though, that never saw England— 
almost ascashmerey ia finish. There’s a Chinese 
'-'ation, heavy twilled, pure silk, that’s singularly 


Cilnese Imftation Engtich Mufflers 75, each. 

F alish Mufflcrs $1, $1 26 $1 50 $175 $2 @2 50. 
Same, extra neavy. 3 loches square, §2.50—aimost 

4 ounces of pure stk. 

Dumestic M_ filers 65c. to $2 each. 

French Mi fl re, $1 and $1 25 each, 

Colored Mu filers, 65° to @2 cach. 

Printed Casumere Mufficrs (wool, cotton warp), 

Dhe. 1075". each 

Stts and C vton Mofflers, satin stripes, 75c, each. 
SILVER PLATED WAKE THATCAN BAISE A SOLID 
douvt to a vu: giac’s miud ts govd enouvh for any- 
body, There's plenty of such ware, Pieoty more 
hat'e suadow washed and thin at that, here's 
where the risk to you comes in, 

You must buy of adealer whose word means some- 
thing, or take chances, 

‘*A 1’ in silver plate doesn’t mean what it doesin 
ships; **double** is vetter, “triple? hetter still, 

such work as Rogere Brothers’ ‘1847 Imperial’? is 
a. the topin el'her grade, It’s arare thing when 
you can «eta plece of thatstamp under price. The 
last (ime lolooe forsuch a chance with Christmas 
one week off. Thecbanceis here, just the same, 
Fresh, perfect goode Oa the counters this morning. 
Prices are by the dozen: 


Al DOUBLE TRIPLE 
Were NOW Were now Were now 
Traspoonse.. , 2 70 $1 70 $3 2 $2.25 $4 00 $3 00 
Desse TL poous...., 453 32% 675 400 70 474 
Pablespoons....... 52 4653 6.50 4.50 8.00 5.75 
POPES cccccccccceseee OU Bae Bae San Ta ee 
Sof ol Duuse-warm@iug tur sliverware in lie new 


Piace, secoud floor. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 

Corded CORSET WAISTS 
BES for Health ana x 
Comfort (¢ 


THOUSANDS 4% 


now ian use by 












CHILDREN. 


Safiafiction quaranteed 
or money returned y) 


Ferris’ PatentZ 


TAPE fasteoe! BUTTONS, 
Cord.Edge Buiwu Holes. 


Buttons © fon 
netead of Cla 


Children BO 


Mailed free on receipt of 
price Se 1 far C ircul 


and Price Liet ee i 
FERRIS BRORS., Mfrs, 37 roadway, N.Y. 


MARSHALL FIBERS & (O., CHICAGO. Wholesale Western Agents 


FOR SALE by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 








CORSET AND DRY GOODS STORES IN PHIilLa. 


The Greaney and Reu . , 
Family Use in mene ~ 


Sore Throat, Colds,Coughs 
inflammation, Sciatica, 
Lumbago, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Headache, 
Toothache, influenza, 
Difficult Breathing, 


CUREP RY 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


In cases of | UMBAGi) and RHEU MATISY, RA). 
WAY'S READY RELIEF NEVEK FAILS to give 
immediate ease. 

The following was received by mail 
ote W. MM. Biyth, Druggist, Mi. Pien. 
sant, Texas. 

Mr. W.H BLYTH—Sir: ‘In compliance with your 
request to furnish you with the results of my know!- 
edue and experience with Dr. Radwav's R. RY in 
reply l can state that I have been using Radway's 
Remedies since 1852 1 Know the Ready Keiet to be 
more reliabie for Colds, Vleurisy, Poeumonta and 
diseases growing out of colds; for Cuts, Brul-es, 
Sacaine, Rieumatism and Aches, and pains gener- 
a 
¥ 








y. than any remedy [I have ever known tried, 

rom my personal knowledve of the Kadway Keme- 
dies, [think them all superior to any remedies of 
which I have any knowledge, for all the ills for 
which they are recommended, 


Respectfully 
_ H, SKIDMORE, 
Pastor Green Hill Presbyterian Chureh. 


RADWAY'S 
READY RELIEF. 


rHE SAFEST AND MOST CERTAIN 


PAIN REMEDY 


In the world, thac instantly sions tne most excruci- 
ating pains. It never talisin giving ease to the suf- 
ferer of pain from whatever caise arising; it is truly 
the great 

CONQUEROR OF PAIN! 
And bas done more geod than any Kuown remedy, 


Por headache( whether sick or nervous), Loothbache, 
Deuraigia, rheumatism, lumbago, sprains, vbrulses, 
biies of insects, stiff neck, pains and weakness in 


tbe back, «pine or kidueys, pains around the liver, 
leurisy, swelling of the fonts and pains of all 
binds, he application of ‘iwav’s Keady Hellef 


wil aflord immediate ease, and tis continued use tor 

atew days effect a permanent cure. 

Inflammation of the Kidneys, Inflamma- 
tien of the Bladder, Iuflammation of 

Rowels, Congestion «cf th Langs Sore 

Throat, Difficult Breathing, Croup, (2- 

tarrh, Influenze, Headache, Toothache, 

Neuraigia, Rheumatiam, Cold Chills, Ague 

Chilla, Chilbliains, Frost-bites. 

The application of the Keauy Kelief to the 
part or parts where the difficulty or pain exists will 
afford ease and comfort. 

INTERNALLY, a half to a teaspoonful in halfa 
tumbler of water will ina few minutes care Cramps, 
Spasms, Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heart- 
burn, Nervousn< Sleeplessness. Sick Headache, 
Diarrha@a, Colic. Flatulieacy, and all Loterna) pains. 

Travelers should always carry a buitle of KAD- 
WAY'S READY RELIEF with them. A tew crops 
in water will preveut sickuess or pains from change 
of water. Itis better than French Brandy or Bit- 
ters as as imulant. 

Fifty cents per bottle. Sold bv druggists, 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS 


The Creat Liver Remedy. 


Perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gulp, puree, away purify, cleanse and strengthen, 
WADWAY SI 





DR, RAD 21iLLS tor the cure ofall disurders 
ot the stomach, liver, bowels, kidneys, bladder, ner- 
vous diseases, loss of appetite, teadache, costive- 
ness, indigestion, dvspepsia, pillousness, lever, in- 
fammation of the bowels, piles, and all derange- 


ments of the internal viscera. Purely vegetable, 
containing no mercury, minerals, or, deleterious 


drugs. 
PERFECT DIGESTION 


Will be accomplished by taking Ridway'’s Pills. By 
so doing 


SICK HEADACHE 


Dyspepsia, Foul Stomach, Diislousiess, will be 
avoided, and the tood that ts eaten coutribute tts 
nourishing properties iur the support of the natural 
waete ot the body, 

Bw Observe the following symptoms resulting 
from Ciseases of the divestive organs’ Constipation, 
inward piles, fulness of blood tu the bead, acidity of 
the stomach, nausea, heartburn, disgust of tood, 
tulness of weightin the stomach, seur eructations, 
sinking or fluttering Oo! the beart, choking or sufto- 
cating seneations when in a iying posture, dimpese 
ot vision, dots or webs before the sight, tever aud 
duli pain in the head, deficiency of perspiration, 
yellowness of the skin and eyes, pain iu the side, 
chest, limbs, and sudden flashes of heat, burning 
in the flesh. 


A few duses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of ail the above-named disurders. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


DR. RADWAY'S PILLS are acure for this com- 
plaint. They resiore strength to the stomach, and 
eaable it to pertorm its function, The symptoms of 
Dyspepsia disappear, aud with them the liability of 
the system to contract diseases. 

**Your Pillshave done me more good (for Dys- 
pepela) than all the doctor's medicine that | have 
taken *’ ROBERT? A. PAGE. 

NEwPoRT, KY. 

**For many years had been afflicted with Dys- 
pepsta and Liver Cowplaint, but got your Pills 
and they made a pericct cure. 

WILLIAM NOONAN. 

BLANCHARD, MICII. 

**For over three years | have been troubled with 
Dyspepsia, and found no vellef unui 1 used your 
Pails. They bave cured me.’ 

THOMAS McCULLA. 

OMAHA, NEB. 


**Used to suffer greatly from biliousness and Sick 
Headache, until I tried your Viils. They are 
best lever tried.’’ 

LOUIS COSTA 

CAMDEN, N. J. 

Price, 26 cents per box. Sold by all druggis 





Send a letter stamp toDR RADWAYA&CU.. 
@ Warren street, New York. Informat.on wo 


thousands will be sent ; 
TO THE PUBLIC. 
Be sure and ask for RAD WAY'S. and se & 





ame ‘‘RADWAY son wha ov” 
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‘Humorous, 


—— a 


AGREED, 





A man once loved a mali, 
As foolish men will do, 
To win her he essayed, 
But when he came to woo, 
And fell upon bis luckiess knees, 
To all his wild, impassioned pleas 
She only answered, ‘‘Strange!'’ 


He urged his sult with zeal, 
But all without success; 
His eloquent appeal 
Brought bim no happiness, 
For when he vowed he loved her so, 
His passion she could never know, 
She only said, ‘*That’s queer'’’ 


And so he vainly plead 
That wretched summer's day; 
No matter what the lover said, 
That's all the girl would say, 
She kept exclaiming Strange! and Queer! 
Till finally he said, **Well, dear, 
I think it’s odd myselt!'* 


—U. N. NONE, 





Late habits—Night gowns. 

A star of the evening—A policeman. 
Court plasters—Awards tor damages. 
The first board of education—The black- 


board, 


Pleading at the bar — Begging for a 


drink, 


Waiter’s epitaph—He couldn’t wait any 


longer, so he went. 


When is a nutmeg like a prison window? 
—When it Is grated, 


The sieve through which the man 


strained every nerve is for sale. 


An unfortunate listener begs for some 
one toinventa ‘‘noiseless hand-organ,’’ 


The man whose head was fairly turned 
says it feels very uncomfortable in that position, 


A Camden man is so honest that he 
never changes his boarding place until after dark, 


‘‘Mary, my love, this apple dumpling is 


not half done.’’, ,**Well, finish itthen, my dear, ** 


The saying that ‘‘there is more pleasure 
in giving than recetving’’ is supposed to apply to 
kicks, medicine and advice. 


An undertaker, baving apartments to let, 
pasted his bills upon the coffins in the windows, an- 
nouncing, ‘**lLodgings for single gentlemen, ’* 


Variety is charming. Landlord, to ten- 
ant: ‘‘What wine do you drink, Mr. Chawbakin?’’ 
Mr C,: **Well, thankye, sir, I'm havin’ a little of 
all as comes round,’’ 


Leader ot the Boggsvifle Male Quin 
tette to editor of the Boggsvilie Herald: ‘‘What can 
we tv bo tuterest the public in our orgautcation?'* 
Falitor: **Disband,*’ 


Housekeeper, negotiating for a pair of 
ducks: ‘*But you don’t weigh the head and feet, do 
you’’? Butcher: ‘Oh, yes, mum; we weigh every- 
thing but the quack.’’ 


A tellow in Indiana put one end of a 
wun-barrel ip the tireand looked down the muzzle 
to see if it was loaded. A coroner's jury decided 
that his suspicions were correct. 


Johnny: “Tommy, let’s put our pen 
oles together and buy maa nice Christmas present.’’ 
Tommy: ‘‘All right’’’ ‘*‘What shall it ber? ‘4 
guess we had better get her a padded slipper,’’ 


A certain clergyman, who recently had 
an overcoat and umbrella stolen from his hall, 
thinks that the thief is likely to turn up in the world 
where neither overcoat nor umbrella will be essen- 
tial to comfort. 


Elementary mathe natics. Teacher : 
‘Tommy, whatis half of etght?’’ Pupil: ‘*Side- 
waysortop?’’ Teacher. ‘‘Wnat do you mean’’’ 
Pupil: ‘*Why, half from the top of 8 ts 0, and half 
sideways is 3.°" 


Hanover Squeer: ‘It would be a good 
thing for that young Jack Jorr if the conceit were 
knocked out of him,’’ Parke Rowe: ‘* Merciful 
powers! There wouldn't be enough of him left to 
hang clothes on!" 


Old lady, to grocer’s boy: ‘‘Be them 
eggs on the counter fresh, young feller?’’ Boy. 
**Yes’m.’’ Old lady: *tHow long have they been 
laid?’’ Boy: **‘Not verylong, ma’am,. I laid ‘em 
there myself less'n half an hour ago.*’ 


‘Professor,’’ said a student in pursuit of 
knowledge concerning the habits of animals, ‘‘why 
does acat, while eating, turn her head first one way 
andthen the other?’’ ‘'For the reason,’ replied 
the professor, ‘‘that she cannot turn it both ways at 
once,*° 


Mark Twain thinks that soda water is 
not reliable fora steady drink, Itistoogassy, The 
next morning, after drinking 3 bottles, he found 
himself fullof gas and as tight as a balloon. He 
hadn’tan article of clothing he could wear, except 
an umbrella. 


Tramp, to partner: ‘‘ Did the old man 


give youanythin’, Billy’? Partmer: ‘*No,’? ‘*What 


did you say tohim’’’ ‘‘lasked himif ne couldn't 
help a poor man who wasoutof work, and he said 
he could give e some work, Times seems to ve 
gettin’ wuse Ai = day.’’ 


What ways! ‘‘Mamma!’’ ‘Well, my 
dear’’’ ‘'‘Whatawfully queer ways these Western 
folke do have, don‘tthev’ I have been reading an 
article in the Stock Breeders’ Gazette that paps 
brought home, and it says that cows should have 
their corn fed to them in the ear 

—_  - <-> 

GET the bestand thecheapest. Salvation 
Oil relieves in thetwinkling of an eye. 2c. 

A m r Americans use Dr. Bull’s 
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ScoTTisH VENGEANCE.—Aa instanee In 
early training, about which there may 
be some dowbw,, is to be found among the 
Barrington family records. 

A grea aunt of bie evowed to avenge the 
murder of ber busband, who was hung 
before ber eyes because she would not give 
up her castle; her opponents bad given her 
the choice between surrendering her castie 
and seeing her busband hung, and she re- 
plied with dignity to the messenger: 

“Mark the words of Elisabeth Fitzgera!d, 
of Moret Castle; they may serve for your 
own wife on some future occasion. 1 won't 
render my keep, afd | will tell you why; 
Elizabeth Fitzgerald may get another hus- 
band, but Elizabeth Fit ald may never 
os eae castle, so 1’li keep what I have 


Evidertly his great sunt wae a shrewd, 
practical woman. The result of her answer 
was, that in balf an bour her husband was 
swinging before ber gate. 

She then called up her young son, and 
showing him bis dangling parent, made him 
swear vengeance on the murderers. The 
Oath having been duly taken, she said to 
the servants: 

«Now take the boy, and duck him head 
over hevis in the horeepond.” 

Thus the oath and its consequences were 
fully impressed on the boy’s wind, and no 
sooner bad he come to years of discretion 
than four of the hostile family were missed 
in one night. 

An InpvIAN LEGEND, -When the lofty 
and barren wontaio was first lifted into tbe 
sky,and from its elevation looked down 
on the plains below, and saw the valley 
and the leas elevations covered with ver- 
dant and fruitful trees, itsent up to Brab- 
mina something like a murmur of complaint. 

“Why thus barren? Why these scarred 
and naked sides exposed to the eye of 
men?’ 

And Brabma anewered: ‘The very light 
aball clothe thee, and the shadow of tue 
as cloud shall be as a royul mantle. 

ore verdure would be less light, Thou 
shalt sbare in the azare of heaven, and the 
youngest and whitest cloud of a suinmer’s 
sky shall nestle inthy bosom, Thou be- 
longest half to us.’’ And so was the 
mountain dowered. 

And so, tro, adds the legend, have the 
loftiest minds of men been dowered in #11 
ages. To lower elevation have been 
the pleasant verdure, the vine and olive. 
Light—light alone, and the deep shadows 
of the passing clouds—these are given to 
the prophets of the race. 

_——— Se 

THe MAKE or SavusaGes:—Sald 1, 
jokingly, writes a correspoudent the other 
day to an Italian: ‘‘Our sausages are made 

ou know, of cats and dogs and horses.’’ 

e didn’t know that I was joking, and he 
rejoined, seriously: ‘‘We use donkey!” 
“What!” I exclaimed. ‘‘Certainly!’’ he re- 
turned; ‘it’s donkey that gives the distinct- 
ive character to our salmi.”” This, I Gnd, 
is a fact, so far, at least, as some varieties of 
the Itaiian sausages are concerned; and this 
perhaps, explains why the spectacle ofa 
dead donkey is proverbial.y such a rarity. 
Itis snapped up atonce by Italians who 
have an eye to salmi, 

ss 2 SCO 

“JOHN,” she said softly, “have you been 
saying anything about me to mother late- 
ly?” “No,” replied John, ‘*Why do you 
ask?” ‘Because she said this morning she 
believed you were on the eve of proposing 
tome. Now, Ido not wish you to speak 
to mother when you bave anything of that 
kind to say. Speak to me, and I'll manage 
the business with mother.” And Jobn 
said he would. 

> —- 
Catarrh Cured. 

Aclergyman, alter years of suffering from tbat 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and valoly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a recipe which com- 
pletely cured and saved him from death, Any sufferer 
from this dreadful disease sending a self addressed 
stainped envelope to Prof, J. A. Lawrence, 8 War- 
ren St., New York City, will receive the recipe free 
of charge. 





RUPTU RE.- Many years ag I received a severe 


rupture. I came under the treatment of Dr. J. BE. 
Mayer. 831 Areh #t., Pilia., and gut ease at once, 
and I can safely say thanks to bis treatmentas he bas 
entirely cured me, Bespectiulty, A. G. Foster, jilit 
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“NEVER SEE THE BEAT ON’T.” 


“T tell you what, Elder, | never see the beat on't,” said Deacon Stubbe, 


as he leaned over the fence to chat with the parson, 


* Never see nothin’ lile it 


afore, Like that med’cin, L mean, that my son Samuel sent down to mother 
from the city this spring. The old lady's been feelin’ kind o’ down't the heel all 


winter. Said she guessed she was goin’ to give out. 
it didn’t taste good and didu’t seem to relish. 


Couldn't eat nothin’ cause 
Couldn't sleep nuther an’ she got 


awful downhearted. Kep’ a hackin’ a good eal, an’ said she felt just as if suthin 


had took all the tuck out of her some Way. 


Samuel, he’s amart and sharp ef he 


is my son, and sez he, ‘Mother you need suthin to cleanse out your bleed an’ 
enrich it. Ita weak. An’ your livers ont o’ kilter, too, L reckon, Vil fix that 
ferye. PU send down a bottle of stuff that'll hev you around again in no time. 
Youll be as spry an’ chipper as ever in less'n a week after you've begun takin’ 


it.” Au’ J swan, Elder, it did just as he said it would. 
warts you please a’ready, What's the name on’t? 


it’s the Golden Medical Discovery and its 
Pierce in Buf'‘lo. I dunno nothn’ about 
med'cine, and don't you forgit it.” 











The old lady's feelin’ 
Let me see—O, I've got it, 
by a doctor by the name o’ 

ut he makes a jotired pood 


Asa regulator of the Liver, Stomach and 


WARRANTED. | "7:5. (338100 Matos Dieeovers> wines 
s 


all bilious attacks, indigestion and dy <pepsia, 
~ Chronic Diarrhea and kindred ailmeut<. As 


an alterative or blood-purifier, it manifests its wondertul curative properties in 
the cure of the worst Skin and Sealp Diseases, Salt-rheum, ‘Tetter, Rezema and 
Scrofulous Sores and Swellings, as weil as lung-serofula, commonly known as 
Pulmonary Consumption, if taken in time and given afair trial. It is guaranteed 
to benetit or cure in all diseases for which it is recommended, Or money paid for 


it will be promptly refunded. 


Copyright, 1448, by WORLD'S DisPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Proprictora, 





REWARD is offered by the manufacturers of OR. SAGE’'S 
CATARRH REMEDY, for a case of Catarrh tn 


the 





mild, 


ennunot cure, Itv its 


and healing propertios Ir 


Save’s Remedy cures the worst casea, no matter of bow long standing. Ale, Ly a int 
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[atest Fashion Phases. 





The galons intended to add to the spien- 
dor of evening gowns are composed of 
tinsel thread, formed into twisted bullion, 
such as is employed on uniforms, only 
that, iInatead of being merely gold or etiver, 
the Goral designs are carried out in al! their 
natural tints, slightly subdued by age—the 
tones, that the period of the Grand Mon- 
earqae and his two immediate successors 
have lett behind them. 

The width of such trimmings is from three 
to tour inches, ribbon like, bat slightly 
waved at each edge, the fowere standing 
out in relief. 

In one design there will be scombination 
of beliotrope, old pink, bronzé, goiden 
browns, biue and silver, but in no way 
gaudy, though the colors are so profusely 
used. 


In looking at euch trimmings, the mind 
in voluntarily associates them with Moorish 
pale moonlight,or sam mer sunlight viewed 
through a painted window in a cathedral 
where no new stained giess had found ad 
mittance. ’ 

There 's an infinite variety in amalgama- 
tion of colors even in one design, and where 
some one predominance of pinky reds, 
others display a China biue as the ruling 
hue, while sometimes the pattern is con- 
fined to all go'd or all sliver, though in the 
gold there will be turee distinct tones, one 
bright, one dull, and one coppery. The 
coloring in nearly all the new trimmings is 
purely Pompadour. 

Another gaion bas an almost impercepti- 
ble groundwork of veivet, with an arohi- 
tectural design, inspired surely by the 
decorated church windows of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
biended with arabesque suggestions, 

To produce an eflect, certainly most beau- 
tiful and pleasing to the artistic eye, braid 
is intermixed with the cord, and some of 
the interstices filled in with some crochet 
atitches worked in metal threads, 

All trimming .of this class is in appli- 
que order,so that woen sewn on they almost 
appear to be embroidered on the material, 
like the tracery of the Gothic windows, 
The braid set on edge is capabie of giving 
far more effect than when laid on flat, and 
it is thus better used. 

The Greek pattern plays an important 
part too, because, where the Pompadour 
element does not assert itself, the Directoire 
comes in, and in that Greek art was much 
to the tore. 

One gcod patiern has the Greek key 
carried out in gold-lined crystai beads— 
Tosca beads they are called—laid diago- 
nally over an under-padding, with green, 
pink and other beads between; shamrocks 
have been utilized, too, 

Perbape, however, the gem of one collec- 
tion wasa wide guipure; eight inches in 
depth displaying a blaze of cleverly 
blended colors, There was a narrow width 
to match, intended to lay around the akirt, 
which is the tashionable way of trimming 
now. 

Another perfect one had a design of 
wheat sheaves worked in straw, with an 
intermixture of gold steel and silver. 

But there are other kinds of trimmings. 

Manoties are loaded, perbaps overloaded 
with them, so that little of the foundation 
shows. 

Seen apart from what they are destined 
to trim, the jet appears most important, the 
collar, epaulettes, back and front orna- 
ments forming one piece, and light almost 
as the traditional ‘eather, for such jet work 
is rather an embroidery than a passemen- 
terie, and is finely cut and surrounded by 
a sparkling shower of fringe and taseeis, 
which tall in glittering cascades over the 
breast, back and shoulders, and coming 
down near:y tothe elbow beneath the poai- 
tive epaulette. Sometimes the arm passes 
through an aperture in the design. 

Here crociet again plays a part, for rings 
worked over siik and beads appear in many 
of the new patterns, while in otner places 
breielies of such rings are the only suppie. 
ment to the epaulettes, which are flat 
and not stuffed, as they were worn in the 
Medici period. 

The tasbions, at all events in embroidery 
are all intended for thin women, notably a 
skirt trimming, vis., a waved band coming 
low on the hips as though conoealing the 
join of the bodice and skirt as when the just- 
au corps were worn. 

From this band, which is broken up in- 
to tour or more scrolis, falls at the side and 

back a shower of scintillating bead tringe, 
and the idea is repeated and diversified in 
endiess variety. 

Colored strips and plaids are shown both 
separate and together; for instance, there 
are fine silk and wool goods with plaided 
stripes of great width alternating with piain 
stripes, and there are gay tartan plaid 


stripes on groands of most quiet colors. 

Rough woolens in very large pisids are 
considered stylish in darz dul! greens, and 
in combinations of green with gray or 
green with brown, biue with brown, or 
biue with purplish red shades. Indeed, 
all dull-colorei plaids are about to be re- 
vived. 

Large panaches of teathers, closters of 
tips, and gemi-iong and long ostrich plumes 
are restored to tavor for trimming large 
bats, 

The crowns are usually jow, but not al- 
ways, as the velvet is sometimes pufied 
high to turm a top trimming. Biue lopho- 
pbore and brown pheasants’ feathers «re 
shaped to form fat tacings or wide brims 
orto cover the outside of the brim, while 
vei vet is put next to the face, and the low 
crown is also made entirely of feathers. 

Bonnets are larger than they bave been 
for some time, and the actual shape of the 
bonnet is extremely flat, though the trim- 
ming gives the appearance of height. 

Very ‘ull tronts are worn, the velvet or 
trimming being ruffied in the brim, ratber 
than arranged in stiff foids, in a design 
with a plain edge, A bow is usually piaced 
under the brim in front. 

Sirings are now made either of very nar 

row velvet or of ribbon four or five inches 
wide, 

A very elegant and stylish bonnet of 
dark velvet, was made with twistsand folds 
of light colored velvet across the front and 
down either side just back of the brim. 

The trimming consisted of fine ostrich 
plumes and sigrettes. 

Another velvet bonnet haa the crown 
covered with a large piece of velvet laid in 
plaite which stood up over the top of thebon- 
net like ribbon bows. 

The edge of the brim was finished with 
very elaborate beaded passementerie. In- 
side of toe brim was a full garniture of 
made featner trimming, filling tue entire 
front, from the edge of the brim to the hair. 
The strings were of wide ribbon tied in 
@ smal! bow. 

A pretty little bonnet was of fancy vel- 
vet. The brim was of the plain, the crown 
of the tancy goods, The trimming consis- 
ted of folds and loops of the plain velvet. 

A very full bunch of fine ostrich plumes 
covered the front of the brim. Ribbon 
strings tied in a smal! bow. 

A rather quaint little bonnet was of felt 
braid. It bad a full-shirred tront, trim- 
ming is set under the brim, also a couple of 
very small ostrich tips which fell over the 
top of the hair. The bonnet was trimmed 

with wide ribbon loops. Long ends came 
down the sides of the bonnet and tormed 
strings. 

For winter nightgowns there are some 
delightfully cozy ones of cream and pale 
pink flannel, trimmed with lace and rib- 
Also some charming little toilet jackets 
ot colored flannel, with full vests of nar- 
row white and oolored striped flannel, 
fianked by rows of feather stitching in 
white and with large cuffs and collars. 

The nalf-long sleeves of the dressy even- 
ing corsages admit of many fancy arrange- 
ments, 

When of black or white lace they are 
trimmed with ribbon epauleties, bands of 
veivet crossing the sleeves diagonally, and 
also the arrangements to produce the effect 
of lace puffings, or embroidered tabs, with 
long strings of beads like a heavy fringe 
depending trom them in Eastern fashion. 





Odds and Ends, 
OF ART DECORATIONS. 
In these days of art decoration and supe- 
rior sewing, patch work is looked upon with 
horror by a great many people, but not so 
by all, for at all industrial exhibitions, fan- 
cy bazaars and charity sales this branch of 
bandiwork always well displayed in 
many forms varieties. 

It is @ source of deep pleasure to many-a 
siok person or crippled child, and though 
the Lady Bountiful may try to raise the 
staudard, she cannot eradicate the much- 
admired and highbly-prized patchwork. 

Sinoe crazy patchwork came to usin all 
ite wild vagaries, many have been tne 
imitations of it, andsome have been most 
ingenious. 

Ata recent show of work a child’s oot 
quilt was sent in for exhibition, composed 
of crasy patebwork on one side, with every 
single piece ornamented with some device 
in colored silks, whiie the other side was 
of scraps of velvet of every imaginable 
color, arranged in the diamond star de. 
sign. It was a wondertui specimen of in- 
dustry and perseverance—the work of a 
young milliner in her spare time. 

Anotner bed ooverlid, recently seen in 
the room of a youag girl, was in crazy 

patchwork, bat the colors were restricted 





to gold white and cream. All wete worked 
with gold filoselle, and joined together 
with a feather atitching of the same. 

Toe peculiarity congisted in the pieces 
being all worked by herself and friends, 
in balf a yard square sections, Several 
triends worked on one section, inscribing 
their names on one scrap, their favorite 
flower, or some device on oth: ra, adbering 
ali the time to the gold filoseile, 

Every section was neatly joined, and 
when tue qailt wascompiete a band of gold 
colored piush, about a quarter of a yard 
wide, boruered it all round. Toe lining 
was ot sateen. The effect was 
extremely good, and the study of it most 
awusing. This may be a hint to some 
paten worker, 

Very many years ago it was the custom 
for a set of friends to work, in fine crosss- 
stitches, squares of canvas, which were 
afterwards joined to form the border of a 
cioth, or velvet tablecloth, owned by one 
of the numver; and a bride ased sometimes 
to get her friends to do thisasa memento 
of past frienaship. 

Many oid ladies have, doubtless, some 
relic of their youth in this style; it is nota 
novel one, but—as so many things are now 
—s revival, 

Apropos of quilts, it is much the fashion 
now to buy tue white linen teacloths 
worked with gold-colored silk; which are 
quite moderate in price, add a very wide 
voraer of goid-colored or goiden-brown 
piush, then a tall of coarse cream lace, and 
iay them on beds, 

The nightdress case is often composed of 
a smaller sized cioth, edged with iace, and 
finished off with a large bow of velvet. 
Ii tue decoration is furtuer carried out, the 
spiasher consists of a long, narrow cioth, 
and a toilet tabie cover of another, in the 
same style, and which are sold for side- 
board ciotus, 

Waite and gold is popular now, and the 
furniture is Often enamelied to match by 
tne owner of the room, 

A somewhat quaint style of work is mak- 
ing flower-pot covers and suaped vases, 
lage and small, in oretonne over card- 
board. The cretonne is selected to look as 
efiective and like Oriental china as pos- 
sible, and the shape is first out out in plia- 
ble cardboard, covered with the cretonne, 
the edges carefully and neatly laid to- 
gether, and then joined up by sewing them 
over. 

Some women are very deft-handed in this 
work, and a pair oft so-called Oriental jars, 
standing nearly two feet high, and large in 
proportion were recently exhibited at an 
art and industry show. There is a lining 
of sateen put in before the sections are 
joined, A tin inside held the flowers and 
the water. 

The Japanese circular band screens, with 
bamboo bandies, look well painted all 
white, pale corai-pink, or other colors, with 
gilded handles and a large rosette of soft 
silk. In tbe centre, or towards one side, cut 
out a circular or Oval aperture, and paste 
in, from the back, a pretty tace in colors, 
out of an ijlustrated paper or magazine. 
Paint all over the back to hide where the 
picture was gummed on, and paint around 
the edges o! the cutting before putting in 
the picture, when the tront is being done, 
to prevent any cracking of the paper. Two 
coats of paint are necessary. The narrow 
bamboo mounts between the handie and 
the paper are sometimes first covered with 
a piece of stout paper, cut to shape, and thus 
hidden. 


None INFALLIBLS —All men, and espe- 
claily young wen, snoald be modest in con- 
versation. It is very wholesome for a young 
fellow to associate occasionally with persons 
who are older than himself, 1¢ will not 
flaiter his vanity to learn—as learn he will, 
sooner or later—tbat the crude notions 
wuich bad seemed to him quite a glorious 
revelation are by no means inspired, or 
even original, but bave been all weil sifted, 
and for the inost ~art decisively rejected, by 
men of an experience a good deal wider 
than his own; but it will lead him to form 
amore lowly esi\imate of himself and bis 
abilities—and that willdo nim no harm. 
“Let us remember, gentiemen,”’ said Dr. 
Whewell once to the memrers of his ool- 
lege, ‘that we are not infallible—not even 
the youngest of us,’’ 


a 





“ALLOW me to congratulate you on your 
engagement, Tell me how it caine about. 
I thought you intended remaining singie.’’ 
**Yos; certainly. But I met the other day 
at a ball a young and pretty girl, with whom 
I got into conversation; and, only think, 
she confessed thet she, too, had decided to 
remain single. Impossible to imagine 
greater barmony of disposition, And so we 
go engaged.” 








Confidential Correspondents. 


WAYBACK —Tobogganing isa Canadian 

oe se ——e ip sliding down a vatural stope 
a 

web gh — siide on a sled without runners, 


EpDITH.—It is not etiquette for young 
ladies to receive presents from gentiemen, her 
than accepted lovers or relatives, without the per- 
mission of their parents. 


H. N.—The miwmicthunder on the stage 
is made by two men shaking a long piece of sheet- 
iron asi! it wasacarpet. A high wind is raised bya 
machine, and the pattering of rain by shot falling on 
thin boards, 


R. W.—A person cannot “turn author” 
as he can turn anything else; we would advise you te 
adopt another occupation, because judging trom 
your letter we cannot hold out to you much bopeina 
literary sphere. 


LETA.—The first manifest symptoms of 
softening of the brain are impaired memory, an irri- 
tabie temper, vacant laughter, Riggiiog;and general 
eccentricity of manner, There is no cure, but medi- 
cal men can, by judicious treatment, prolong life 
for many years, 


STEPDAUGHTER.—You must obey your 
stepmother or leave the house, We suspect that it 
is you who wish to play the tyrant. You are angry 
at your father's marriage, and are consequently un- 
Just. Yieid in all thatis lawful, right, and kind; it 
is your place to do so, 


DUBHAM.—The Apostolians were a sect 
of Christians of the second century, who held that it 
was sinful to possess any goods but in common, 
There were also Apostolians in the twelfth century, 
who condemned marriage and rejected baptism: 
but they were speedily suppressed by the popes of 
Rome. 


T. W.—Window-giass may be made 
opaque by covering it uniformly witha mixwure of 
sugar of ‘ead and vol.ed linseed oil, Rub up the in- 
aredients as jor oll colors, in sufficient quantity to 
cover the areaof the glass. Appiy with a bair brush 
by a dabbing, jerky motion, until the window has the 
look of ground glass. 


H. C.—Tne Pythian Games were ‘natitut- 
ed to commemorate Apollo's victory over the ser- 
pent Py bon. Th y were pot unlike the Olympic 
Games, but consisted chi: fl) in a musical eon.ention, 
in which whoever sang the best praises of the god 
gained the prize of a laurel crown. We bave nothing 
now-a-days like them. 


Harry H4,—You need not be 80 down- 
hearted. ‘‘Rome was not builtin a day.’’ Go on 
trying, and be sure toremember all that your master 
tells you. He certainly seems very patient with you, 
and if you tell him how different the work is from 
what you have been used 10, we daresay be will make 
even more excuse for you. 


Lizzig.—We should recommend mar- 
riage. With a husband anda home of your own, you 
would acquire great strength of character and won- 
derful self-reliance, Nothing braces up the nerves 
better than having some one to love, some one to 
care for; in addition, a sense of authority and re- 
esponsibility inspires the wost timid wih resvolu- 
tion. 

RELIANCE —The Deciaration of Inde- 
pendence was written by Thomas Jeileroun, .— I'm la- 
deipbia, in 1776, It wis first read lu public by Jobo 
Nixon, {fo the old State House yard, in I’hiladeipiia, 
on July & 1776 On the same day an eleciion was 
held at the State H[uuse for members of the Con- 
vention to torm a Constitution, andon July 25 the 
Convention adopted aresolution app:oving of the 
Declaration o1 Independu: nce, 


MaRTHA,.—Chicory is aspecies of end- 
ive, or dandelion, Itisnot much cultivated in this 
country, but on the (‘ontinent, especially in Germany 
and Belgium, enormous quantities are raised. When 
full-grown, the rvots are dug up, and aiter dryiug, 
are cut up into small pieces, and roasted, and then 
ground, Pvor families abroad who cannot afiord to 
buy coffee use chicory instead, Carrots and par- 
snips are frequently prepared in the same way, for 
the purpose o! adulteration. 


Pos.—Tne word ‘‘Nepenthe” which is 80 
often used by poets, is tue name of a plant which, in 
torrid regions, supplies the traveler with a retresh- 
ing beverage. It hasan urn or pitcher at che extrem- 
ity of its leaves, generally filled witb pure and iim- 
pid water. This is covered wiih a lid when tui]; out 
the water diminishes during the day, and increases ino 
quantity during thenight. **Neperthe’’ 1s also the 
pame of a plant which the ancients put into wine to 
drive dull care away, when the wine itself could 
not. 


K1npgeR,—A boy sbould not in our judg- 
ment be sent toa regularechool untill afier the sec- 
ond dentition— bat is, about the seventh year, 
**Pour in knowledge gently.’’ Piato, one of tbe 
wisest men of ancient Greece, Observed that the 
minds of children were lise boities with very var- 
row mouths; if you attempted to fll them too ra)id- 
ly, much knowledge was wasted, and little received; 
whereas, with a small stream they were easily filled. 
Those who would make young colldren prudigies act 
as wise y as ii they weuld pour a pall of water intos 
pint measure. 


I. B. L.—Nonsuit is a renunciation by thé 
plaintiff of hissult, generally upon the discovery of 
some error or de ect wien the maiter is so far ad- 
vanced that the Jury is ready at the bar to deliver & 
verdict. Thejudge directsa nonsult if upon tbe 
whole case be is of opinion that there is \o evidence 
to justily the jury in returning a verdict forthe plaio- 
tift who has to pay all costs of the suit, A decree *‘nisi"’ 
isa decree given ‘‘uniess’’ within «# certain time 
cause can be shown by the other side thatthe decre¢ 
should be set aside. ‘‘Nisi’’ is Latin for **up 
less. ” 

A. 8. D.—We do not understand whether 
you are to be an artist in the charade, suppose! ¥ 
be painting Charlotte Corday, or that character ber- 
self. Lf as we assume it is the latter, you omy need 
a plain gown of grey, with white tutle necsercbie! 
passed over the breast and contined bya belt of te 


gown material at the waist. A stiff white cup of tulle | 
the § 


made in the fashion used by French nurses at 


present day. The cown is short; white or grey stock 





ings, and slippers with plain ribbon or buckles. Tole} 
will be sufficientiy close to Listury to pass mus er. - 
The author of **Tuctle’’ is Lord Lytton, sor f tbe 
Bulwer best known by that neme. The a 

**Luciie’’ is best Knownlby bis pen -name ‘Owe 5 
Meredith 
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